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Keeping Navy searchlight ref 
spotlessly clean is ‘an unending 


LIGHT ON THE RIS(NG SUN |The Haynes Stele alloy, rom 
that constant cleaning and pol 


will not mar its surface 


UNCLE SAM’S NAVY has the most efficient searchlights reflectivity. Searchlight reflectors are indicative of th 


on the Seven Seas. They are so powerful that one of 


' 
1 


many applications to which Haynes Stellite alloys—wi 


them measuring 24 inches across can shoot a beam of their unique combinations of properties—can bring 


light through 23 miles of inky darkness. more efficient performance. 


The reflectors of these searchlights are made of an OP) 
alloy perfected and produced by HAYNES STELLITE Y 
Company, a Unit of UCC. 


Haynes Stellite alloys have long been used for s« ientific murr 
surgical and dental instruments and other equipment req 
The Navy is using this Haynes Stellite alloy for sev- great resistance to corrosion, wear and heat. Unending res¢ 
by UCC is constantly adding to the variety of these alloys 


eral reasons. It will not shatter from shock of gunfire. 
in quantity 


. : : can be produced in many exacting shapes 
It has high resistance to corrosion by salt air, salt spray, I 95 ie’ Aegon F bo 
i ‘ : : <i ’ livered ready for assembly without further finishing. 

powder and sulfur fumes. It withstands the terrific heat : 

. " li | 1} . | f 1 | Consulting engineers, production managers, educator 

*arc LL ) mar ‘ie » ‘ODDe 4 ‘ar 

of the are light —and hot particles of copper and carbon Dichintatin das Giidtal tm cael tet Gochhn 68 Gethin 
from the electrodes do not cause it to pit and lose its properties of Haynes Stellite alloys. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street uCC New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
Inc., United States Vanadium Corporat 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite ¢ orporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Com 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The l.inde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service ¢ ompany, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc, 
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“Suffering from a little sinus trouble, eh?” 


No wonder this big centrifugal pump “‘feels” stuffy, 
achy, depleted in strength. Like thousands of tur- 
bines, boilers and generators all over the country, 
it has been in the thick of war production since 
Pearl Harbor with little time out for servicing. 


Keenly aware of the mounting danger of this 
power-equipment situation, foresighted management 
is taking every possible step to safeguard their power 
equipment before it reaches the critical stage. For 
much of it will be irreplaceable until well into the 
peacetime period. You can help keep yours running 
by using the protective features of Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s unparalleled facilities are 
founded on experience the Company has accumu- 
lated during seventy-nine years of specializing in 
one highly exacting line. Its field engineers, who 
comprise the country’s largest staff devoting full 
time to power-equipment protection, are specialists 
in seeking out accident-producing conditions in time 
to forestall trouble. They are strategically located so 
they can be reached quickly in an emergency. 


Your agent or broker can give you further inter- 
esting facts of how Hartford Steam 
Boiler can serve you to advantage 
- - » on why the Company is first 
choice, by a wide margin, among 
power-plant insurers. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines + Turbines - Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


aMIES AFTER V-E 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
93 fyrnes 1S expected soon to drop the 
$3 t hint that the Asiatic war period 
118 Miter V-. Day will see as many men 
76 HB uniform as are engaged in both wars 
. The Byrnes move at this time would 
6 ically be a part of the military's effort 
convince industry of the continuing 
agnitude of the war load. — 

However, the statement will get sup- 
$; Miprt from those who have (1) seen the 


—— &... increased estimates of how many 
| be thrown into the battle in Asia, 
Harr made corresponding allowances for 
larris & Ipvisions in transit, reorganization, and 
serve in the U. S., then (3) added 

——— 


Army figures on occupation troops in 
urope and the expected hospital popu- 
r, Paul [aetion of wounded, 


- Editor, ° 
ordan 
nit (REORGANIZATION AGAIN 
ion, W. President Roosevelt will have a last 
ce, W. Hing at reorganization of the govern- 
OMS ent. When it comes, it will be a 
“shine. nockdown fight with Congress. The 
t Ha gislators, prodded by Sen. Harry Byrd 
f Virginia and other economizers, are 
yr * Busy cooking up some ideas of their 
Arthor 9". 
Town. liming of the unveiling of Adminis- 
» Dons HBation plans is at the President’s dis- 
“n Hrction. He vetoed the idea of launch- 
: Vis. Meg the subject in his budget message 


Cleve: fe Congress in January, on the ground 
at talk about reconversion, govern- 


bor nent as well as industrial, was prema- 
anada, ure. 

Since then, however, Congress has 
sby «© ken a hand, and Henry Wallace’s ap- 
‘ a ointment as Secretary of Commerce 
ul. #8 moved discussion of reorganization 
H. E, gto the foreground. . 
yenson The Commerce Dept. was regarded 
Ce BB a key agency in reorganization plans 

‘ BBcfore Wallace was moved in. And, 
hile he will sit tight until he can 
er 80 eke his bearings, Wallace has big ideas 
4 the 


] or reviving the importance of that de- 
row: Biartment. 


pert Help 


Wallace already has had a significant 
hat with Budget Director Harold Smith 
nd has appointed as a personal assist- 
ita government administrative expert, 
emard L. Gladieux, who helped to 
rame the government reorganization 
plans of 1937-38 and, while attached to 
he Budget Bureau, worked on the ad- 
hinistrative organization of the War 


on 
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Production Board and the United Na- 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 


Case Studies Ready 


Government reorganization plans are 
being developed on a functional basis— 
bringing units having similar functions 
under one department or agency. ‘The 
Budget Bureau has made 375 case stud- 
ies of government functions, in response 
to Roosevelt’s instructions last October 
to anticipate conversion of the govern- 
ment to a peacetime basis. 

The President has authority, under 
the War Powers Act, to transfer federal 
agencies, but whatever is done under 
that law is effective only until six months 
after the war. Planning for the long 
pull, the Budget Bureau leans strongly 
to the position that Roosevelt should 
ask Congress for authority to make 
changes, subject to veto by Congress. 

At the moment, Congress is taking, 
and may hold, the initiative. 


HOLDING DOWN WALLACE 


As far as the Dept. of Commerce is 
concerned, you can throw out the 
rumors that its roof will cover the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 

Commerce may pick up some of the 
marginal activities of such war agencies 
as the War Production Board, Office 
of Price Administration, and Foreign 


* Economic Administration. But it won’t 


inherit any of their war powers. Con- 
gress will see to that, if it is seriously 
proposed. 

Incidentally a drive got started on 
Capitol Hill this week to pull out of 
Commerce the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, its only regulatory agency. Hear- 
ings on setting up CAA as a separate 
agency will start soon before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The 
Senate probably will cut in, too, if a 
squabble over committee jurisdiction is 
ironed out. 


BUDGET BUREAU’S PLAN 


A dream long cherished by the Bud- 
get Bureau is the creation of a Dept. 
of Transportation & Communication, 
with cabinet status, embracing the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Com- 
nunications Commission, and others. 


That scheme is not likely to get a 
friendly reception in Congress, which 
regards such regulatory agencies as an 
arm of the legislative rather than the 
executive branch. 


LABOR DEPT. AMBITIOUS 


Both the Budget Bureau and Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins have plans 
for lifting the Labor Dept. from obscur- 
ity. These include many alternatives 
which haven’t been reconciled. Also 
possible is a division of functions be- 
tween the Labor Dept. and a new Dept. 
of Public Welfare, which would include 
the Federal Security Agency. 


PLANT-CLEARANCE SPACE 


Preparations for storing contract-ter- 
mination inyentorics are finally taking 
definite shape. 

An interagency space-control com- 
mittee, which is handling the job, ex- 
pects to have a total of 14,500,000 sq.ft. 
of storage space available by June 30. 
About 4,500,000 sq.ft. of this are avail- 
able now. Experts regard this as a good 
start toward providing the overflow 
room necessary for prompt plant clear- 
ance after V-E Day. 

One big problem will be to keep the 
procurement agencies from filling the 
space with surplus depot stocks instead 
of reserving it for plant clearance. 


NO ADVANCE OPINIONS 


Attorney General Francis Biddle is 
playing his cards close to his chest when 
it comes to dpproving proposed sales of 
surplus property as prescribed by the 
surplus disposal act. 

In his second report on surplus dis- 
posal, just filed with Congress, Biddle re- 
vealed that he has refused to give full 
clearance to a proposed sale of a Buffalo 
(N. Y.) plant to General Motors. His 
position is that the plant is still engaged 
in war work and hasn’t been declared 
surplus, hence the Justice Dept. is not 
required to give an opinion on the 
possibility of civil prosecution under 
the antitrust laws. The most the depart- 
ment will do is agree not to bring 
criminal action. 

Under the law the Justice Dept. is 
supposed to review all sales of surplus 

lants or other property costing more 
than $1,000,000. Biddle’s stand on 
opinions in advance of a declaration of 


A fl 


C-E INSTALLATIONS span the entire 
range of steam generating require- 
ments from small stoker-fired boil- 
ers of less than 50 horsepower 
to the largest power station units. 


OT the latest thing in super-tanks 

capable of mounting long-range 
guns, but — believe it or not —complete 
steam generating units, each accom- 
panied by its own stack. 

These units, now leaving one of 
Combustion Engineering’s plants on 
an almost daily schedule, are on their 
way to distant devastated areas 
where they will serve to restore criti- 
cally needed power facilities. 

The field erection and placing in 
service of steam generating units 
normally is a matter of months. 
Combustion designed these units to 
reduce this all-important time factor 
to a matter of hours. All that has to 


WEAPON” 


be done is to swing the unit into place’ 
make the steam, water and electrical 
connections; fill the boiler; fire up the 
stoker; and start making steam. 
The quick re-establishment in de. 
vastated communities of the many 
vital services dependent upon power 
is essential not only to the health and 
safety of such communities but also to 
the full restoration of their ability to 
aid in defeating the enemy. Thus these 
“wrapped-up. and ready-to-use” CE 


Boiler Units will contribute impor- 


tantly to the final stages of winning 
the war. After that they will help 
establishing living standards that wil 
aid in winning the peace. A865 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
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ASHINGTON 9 BULLETIN (continued) 


jus meas that the whole subject 
| be explored further in the next few 


ysposal authorities have been plan- 
.: to start negotiations for sale of 
fl plants (and some kinds of equip- 
+) before they are declared surplus 
that the new Owners can take them 
+ as soon as war orders run out. 


>A TACTICS PAYING OFF 


ongress scems disposed to string 
, with OPA’s strategy on extension 
e Price-Wage Stabilization Act, 
ich expires June 30. 

ast week, Price Administrator Ches- 
Bowles handed the Senate Banking 
mmittee a long memorandum outlin- 
changes OPA would like to have 
de in the law (BW—Mar.3’45,p19). 
the same time, Bowles let the com- 
ttee understand that if Congress 
uid content itself with a simple ex- 
rion of the present law—with no 
ikening +amendments—OPA would 
press its demands. The committee 
filling in with this maneuver. 
‘ongress’ unwillingness to rock the 
bilization boat is further demon- 
hted by the action of a Senate sub- 
mittee in voting to continue Recon- 
ction Finance Corp. consumer sub- 
ies on meat, butter, and flour at 
sent levels. Such action had been 
pected, but only after a brisk tussle 
\W-Feb.17’45,p7). 
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aul AVIS’ PLAN 

th an 

also tom: omotion of William H. Davis from 
chairmanship of the National War 
ility to™i@bor Board to the post of Director of 
h nomic Stabilization (page 100) may 
S these. him a chance to put into effect a 
>” C-EM# plan of his for calling a conference 
industry and labor leaders to under- 
IMpor- Mite a national program of- economic 
inning@mectives during and after the recon- 
7 i period. One byproduct of this 
e!P Min might be the institution of perma- 
at will ft machinery to resolve postwar labor 
a putes by mediation and voluntary 


pitration. 
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DR SMALL BUSINESS 


No sooner had Henry Wallace been 
m in as Secretary of Commerce than 
made a bid for the support of small 
Pe ncss by appointing a committee to 
sider financial and other means of 
bmoting its welfare. Members were 


i 
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named from the roster of the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business Advisory Council. 
There will be considerable debate as 
to whether any of them can be described 
as small businessmen. 

The first they heard of their selection 
by Wallace was in the press. A poll of 
the group indicates that the following 
will accept: Prentiss M. Brown, board 
chairman of Detroit Edison Co.; Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the U. $. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Ernest G. Draper of 
the Federal Reserve Board of Governors; 
and Stacy May of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. John W. Snyder, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, and Ralph E. Flanders, 
president of the Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., were noncommittal. No 
reply was received from Edward E. 
Brown, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

The group has been asked to meet 
in Washington Mar. 14. 


U.A.W.’S FACE IS RED 


With C.1.O.’s United Automobile 
Workers Union referendum on revok- 
ing the no-strike pledge completed (BW 
—Jan.27'45,p94), and showing a major- 
ity in favor of keeping the pledge in 
force, U.A.W. is embarrassed in making 
the results public. ‘The vote was counted 
while more men were on strike in De- 
troit’s auto plants than at any time since 
the war began (page 98). 


FOUNDRIES CONFIDENT 


loundries don’t expect a repetition 
of last summer’s manpower crisis when 
the hot weather comes along. ‘Though 
the situation is still acute, they think 
they can rock along if well-meaning 
government officials don’t start calling 
their industry “hot, dirty, and low- 
paid”’—the sort of labor-recruitment 


Administration plans for a postwar 
public housing program are jelling 
fast, but they probably won’t be pre- 
sented to Congress for some time yet. 

Several important features remain 

to be ironed out, and the question 
of timing has to be discussed with 
congressional strategists. Adminis- 
trator John B. Blandford of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency this week 
denied reports that an official pro- 
gram was all set to start through the 
legislative mill. 
e N.P.H.C.’s Proposals—NHA looks 
with favor, however, on the broad 
principles of the proposed bill 
drafted by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference, a private organiza- 
tion. These proposals call for an 
annual federal subsidy of about 
$128,000,000 a year to finance pub- 
lic housing and redevelopment, both 
urban and rural. 

The limit on federal contributions 
to local public housing authorities 
to subsidize low-rent projects would 
be raised from the $28,000,000 now 
authorized to $98,000,000. Another 
$30,000,000 would be authorized to 
assist cities in acquiring tracts for 
slam clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

e May Insure Yields-NHA hasn’t 
decided on any specific volume fig- 
ures yet, and it hasn’t made up its 


FHA May Ask $128,000,000 for Housing 


mind about the best way to handle 
the problem of tract acquisition in 
urban redevelopment. Otherwise, its 
ideas run along the same lines as 
N.P.H.C.’s proposed bill. 

NHA’s official program will take 

in much more territory, however. It 
will provide for an extensive program 
of federal research in housing prob- 
lems. It will propose additional 
financial incentives to get private in- 
vestment into low-price construction 
projects—perhaps including some 
form of yield insurance to supple- 
ment the present system of mortgage 
insurance. It will also tackle the 
problem of setting up a permanent 
organization to succeed NHA, which 
was formed under the emergency 
authority of the President. 
e Taft Report Awaited—When the 
time comes, the Administration's 
housing program probably will be 
steered through Congress by such 
wheel horses for tied legislation as 
Senators Robert F. Wagner and Al- 
len Ellender, but Sen. Robert ‘Taft, 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
on postwar housing, can be expected 
to deal in as soon as a bill is intro- 
duced. 

Administration leaders expect to 
hold up their program at least until 
Taft’s subcommittee has filed its re- 
port on the hearings it has held. 


THE FOUNDRY ... from the humourous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


Wash Chance 
¥ > 
Send today for your E°ree copy 


“Ehe Story ef a Father and Sen 
Or 


Lnscrewing the Snserutable” 
64 Fabulous, Fascinating Pages 


This choice bit of Americana tells the in- 
ventions story of the Elliotts, father and son, 
—awarded 211 patents between 1874 
and 1945. Originally 
intended only to ad- 
vertise the Elliott 
Addressing Machines 
and typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards, this 
unique book has gone 
through three edi- 
tions. Over 125,000 
copies have been dis- 
tributed to enthusi- 
astic readers. 


Totally unlike any other advertising, The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable gives an amusingly 
graphic account of how in 1895)the older 
Elliott, inventing the low-wheeled trotting 
sulky, enabled the world champion trotting 
mare, Nancy Hanks, to beat her own record 
by seven breath-taking seconds . . . how, 
too, Sterling Elliott created ‘‘The Invention 
That Will Live Forever’’—the steering 
mechanism of your car. And many others. 


Right now another Elliott book, as unique 
and different as this present volume, is on the 
press. When it comes out, this offer of *“The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable’’ will no longer be featured. 
So this is the time to act! Write today, 
on your business letterhead, for your free 
copy of this interesting and unusual 64-page 
book. Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


propaganda they claim did more harm 
than good last year (BW—Sep16’44, 
p93). 

As insurance against more of this 
kind of talk, the Gray Iron Founders 
Society is assembling statistics to dem- 
onstrate that its labor turnover is prac- 
tically unaffected by the hot weather. 


SWPC SCANS MERGERS 


Smaller War Plants Corp. has picked | 


up the ball long carried by the Federal 
Trade Commission and is agitating for 
amendment of the antitrust laws to pre- 
vent monopolistic mergers where one 
corporation acquires the physical assets 
of another. Existing restraints apply to 
acquisition of capital stock. 

WPC officials think that it is not 
just coincidence that legislation to this 
end was introduced in Congress just a 
few days after publication of SWPC’s 
bimonthly report which carried a long, 
documented discussion of “the merger 
movement during the war.” 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


At the moment when President 
Roosevelt was telling his press confer- 
ence that Jesse Jones was an ex-govern- 
ment official, Jones was taking a nap on 
the couch in the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator’s office. 

The War Production Board got a 
letter addressed simply: Gloom Divi- 
sion. It was routed automatically to 
the conservation branch of WPB’s Of- 
fice of War Utilities, which has charge 
of the brownout: 

State Dept. officials resent recurrent 


criticism that they were responsible for | 


the snub to President Roosevelt by Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle; that they should 
have ascertained in advance whether the 
French leader would be willing to go to 
Algiers to see Roosevelt. It is Roose- 
velt’s “immunity” to State Dept. coun- 
sel, according to these officials, which 
brought about the unaecepted invita- 
tion to de Gaulle. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


As John L. Lewis’ contract negotiations 
opened this week (page 17), consumers 
found themselves with less coal on hand 
—relative to needs—than ever before. Be- 
cause mine production failed to meet 
the rise in monthly consumption to 
nearly 60,000,000 tons, coal stockpiles 
of railroads, utilities, steel mills, and 
other plants dropped to less than- 50,- 
000,000 toms by the beginning of Febru- 
ary. And coal stocks went even lower 
last month. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING SDs; 
AT A DISTANCE x 


re you travei ng 
A ba foot to y? 


Midland 
help you cut travel 
in New York State 


There may be more of this kind of 
traveling Be shes the war ends. In. 
stead of risking it, here’s a way t 
stay at your desk and still get facts 
ee: | figures about the New York 
market. 

In 40 communities of the stat 
there are Marine Midland Bank: 
that have grown up alongside o/ 
local business and industry. Th 
officers of these banks have an in- 
sight on the local market sharpened 
by day-to-day contacts in the com- 
munity. They know local condi- 
tions. They can supply the data yo 
require to solve your market difl. 
culty, saving you tiresome travel 
on overcrowded trains. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 
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Canado’s reconstruction minister, C. D. Howe, probably let a cat out of the 
bag in Ottawa on Monday when he gove reporters the impression that cut- 
backs in England, United States, and Canada would be 35% after V-E Day. 

Washington authorities are in no mood for that kind of talk. They were 
quick to deny everything, to say Howe must have been misunderstood. 

But there’s a story behind this. Last autumn, when WPB set up its 
first reconversion program based on the theory of a 40% cutback, both 
Britain and Canada got frightened. 

The English feared we would jump the gun in prized export markets. 

Canada, primarily a war contractor for Britain and the U.S., had 
visions of its munitions business all being cut off at once. 

Lord Keynes, one of Britain’s top-flight postwar planners, came to this 
country to talk trade. But few people know that he also talked level cutbacks 
for the three countries. And he won an agreement in principle. 

On his way home, Keynes stopped over in Ottawa to tell Dominion 
officials that the transition from war to peace was not to be cutthroat. 
Howe, whose job in Canada is just about as important as that of James F. 
Byrnes in this country, was in on the talks. 

So when Howe this week revealed Canada’s plan to cut 35%, he 
undoubtedly believed the same went for England and the United States. 

2 
It could be that the United States, United Kingdom, and Canada may not 
cut off war contracts at the same rate after victory in Europe in spite of last 
year’s agreement to do so. 

Yet Canada’s Howe gave the impression that a 35% cutback for all 
three suited the Combined Production & Resources Board which coordinates 
the war effort of the western Allies. 

And if, by chance, the 35% figure had been cleared by CPRB, then it 
would seem that it must have been O.K.'d by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

é 
WPB’s new plan for handling reconversion succeeds, as expected (BW—Feb. 
17’45,p5), in getting around any announcement that cutbacks after V-E Day 
will be 10%, 15%, 35%, or 70%. It becomes a plant-by-plant affair. 

When a factory has free facilities and manpower, WPB’s newly organ- 
ized Production Readjustment Committee will arrange to utilize them. 

First effort will be to employ the men and machines on war orders. If, 
after applying half a dozen standards, this can’t be done, the plant will be 
put to work on some necessary type of civilian goods. 

This is an elaboration of the comatose Spot Authorization Plan. 

Army and Navy continue in the saddle. There is to be no psychological 
letdown. Only check on the services is that the Production Readjustment 
Committee is supposed to end the placing of war orders “‘blind.”’ 

e 
Reconversion probably was dealt its severest blow to date when WPB scaled 
down second-quarter steel allocations (page 17). 

The Army gets 550,000 tons more carbon steel in the second quarter 
than the first, and Navy draws a small increase. Other claimant agencies 
are Cut to the tune of 1,450,000 tons—Office of Defense Transportation and 
War Food Administration by more than 14%, WPB’s operations vice-chair- 
man by 13%. 

The WPB vice-chairman gets more than one-fifth of the 14,300,000 
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tons allocated for the quarter. But only a small slice of his allotment is 
for civilian hard goods (reduced by about 25%) such as stoves and electric 
irons. The rest goes to civilian-type industries that are largely on war work. 

These latter industries make components such as motors and ball 
bearings for military goods, and they include such war-supporting lines as 
machine tools, industrial equipment, and construction machinery. 

They comprise the companies that will return to the manufacture of 
civilian hard goods, and the fact that they are being pinched down to a 
lower rate of operations now will make it just that much harder for them 
to get back into peacetime work. 

The same is true of the railroad equipment makers and farm implement 
concerns, curtailed in the ODT and WEA allotments. 
— 


Army will be howling about the railroads’ inability to haul everything it 
wants to the West Coast, the next thing you know. 

The carriers were promised 65,000 freight cars last year, got 40,400. 
ODT wanted steel for 13,500 freight cars in the second quarter, got enough 
for only 7,500. Replacement rail and track accessories were cut similarly. 

ODT’s estimated needs for trucks, buses, and parts also were pared 
sharply, which will add to prospective transportation difficulties. 


Talk of the law of averages catching up with our crop production—in the 
form of adverse weather—+so far has no foundation in fact. 

We have had bumper crops all through the war so far. Obviously 
the weather can’t be counted on forever. So the tendency in War Food 
Administration has been to talk about 1945 producing, maybe, 10% less 
food than 1944 on the same number of planted acres. 

Yet the weather has been ideal up to now for winter wheat everywhere 
but in the Pacific Northwest, and recent rains have helped there. 

Pastures and ranges have been better than average, and the preserit 
condition of livestock is reported good to excellent. 

We approach the main planting season with extraordinary subsoil 
moisture. It remains to be seen how weather and insect pests affect crops 
during the summer season—and whether farmers have enough machin- 
ery to get by in 1945 with the fewest farm workers in our modern history. 
eo 
Inflation psychology clearly is growing among the people, and at the same 
time the government is casting about for ways to control the pressures. 

The base for inflation clearly is present. Money in circulation is 
above 25 billion dollars, banks’ demand deposits around 90 billions. 

Commodity prices have taken a modest spurt in recent weeks. A 
good deal of money has been going into raw-materials shares on the stock 
markets—mines, oils, sugars, and the like. 

The Federal Reserve and Treasury chiefs, Marriner S. Eccles and 
Henry Morgenthau, favor a penalty tax on capital gains to curb short- 
term speculation in stocks, commodities, land (BW—Mar.3’45,p74). Chester 
Bowles thinks perhaps OPA should regulate real estate prices. 

But one thing is overlooked. The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, for 
the second quarter in a row, reports little rise in farm prices, and the recent 
wild buying of urban properties seems right now to have diminished. 
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Powdered Light... tet 


HE weird luminous powder that lights up this a combination of many elements and has refine: and 
girl’s face is called a phosphor. It is one secret of improved them again and again in the interest of more 
the amazing efficiency of General Electric Fluorescent light and better light. And research has constantly int 
Lamps. Coated inside a fluorescent tube, phosphors worked to improve G-E Fluorescent lamps in dozens of 
transform invisible ultraviolet rays into visible light — other ways. You get the full benefit of all this research 
the soft, cool, abundant light that is making seeing when you buy G-E Fluores- 
easier in war factories, stores, offices, and many homes. cent lamps—the lamps that a - 
G-E Lamp Research developed these phosphors from Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 5 : BUY MORE oe 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,”” Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT., CBS. 
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How War Drive Hits Home Front 


Civilian economy is not headed for poorhouse, but new 
military demands threaten serious dislocations, and officials say it 
is oo late to handle them by change in policies. 


The curfew, however irksome, has not 
tymed civilians into Cinderellas on the 
stroke of midnight. By the same token, 
big new military demands—for food, 
textiles and clothing, containers and 
apet, Shoes and leather, as well as for 
munitions—will not push a still-prosper- 
pus civilian economy into the poorhouse. 
But they will result in stresses and 
trains which will make the next few 
months the most uncomfortable of the 
yar on the home front. 

The man in the street will feel the 
squeeze directly when he has trouble 
getting what he wants in the way of 
food, clothing, shoes, and many small 
items of necessity or convenience. He 
will also feel it, a little less directly, 
when shortages of such things as trans- 
portation equipment and farm machin- 
ey eventually show up in reduced sup- 
plies and services at the consumer level. 
¢Too Late to Change—Officials who 
question the military’s demands—both as 
to their size and as to the manner of 
aking—are gravely worried about the 
squeeze. They argue that the U. S. is 
not set up to fight the war on a shoe- 
string and that it is now too late for a 
(rastic change in civilian supply policies. 
the U. S. concept of total war, these 
ficials say, has been that military needs 
would be better met by taking good 
are of civilians, who would then in- 
cease total production, than by divert- 
g to war everything not essential to 
maintaming a bare-bones economy at 
nome, 

If certain basic civilian needs are 
not automatically met out of the coun- 
‘ys productive bounty, they must be 

ured through sweeping government 
atrols of the stringent character ap- 
ied in Russia and Great Britain. In 

st fields, such controls are still lack- 

g and officials think that the time for 
actical imposition of them has long 
nce passed. For example, there are 
10 longer enough low-priced utilitarian 
tabnics available to make possible a sys- 
‘um of rationing essential civilian cloth- 


Thus Washington is looking at the 
new war procurement with an eye not 
uly to immediate hardships but also 
‘o the serious dislocations they may 


cause in large sections of the economy. 

This, roughly, is where the squeeze 
is expected to be tightest over the next 
few months: 
e Civilian Metal Goods—The steel allo- 
cation for a list of some 60 essential 
civilian items—including such things as 
dry cell batteries, electric irons, bicycles, 
ice refrigerators, cutlery, hardware—has 
been cut to three-fourths of the first- 
quarter level (BW—Mar.3’45,p10). Cuts 
on individual items are expected to range 
from 15% to 50%, with the least essen- 
tial items taking the biggest loss. 

The slash in steel and other con- 
trolled materials is not worrying the War 
Production Board so much as the loss 


of production facilities. Officials 
that the Army is procuring “blind.” 
Even if WPB could keep prime con 
tracts out of the plants producing the 
most essential civilian items—which it 
can’t—there is no way to keep tab on 
subcontracts. (After a year’s struggle 
to get electric irons back on the assembly 
lines, WPB’s Office of Civilian R« 
quirements is now watching the Army 
gobble up these facilities right and left.) 
e Transportation Equipment—lThe Of 
fice of Defense ‘T'ransportation’s second 
quarter steel allotment is 30% below the 
amount requested. While deficits in 
some civilian programs can be made up 
later, railroad equipment which isn’t 
built this spring won’t be ready to han 
dle peak loads next fall. If any surplus 
develops in steel later on, ODT prob 
ably will get first whack at it, but it may 
come too late. Materials are not the 
only limiting factor; rails compete with 
ammunition for production facilitic 
ODT’s civilian truck program is being 
met with no cut in the steel allocation, 


PROGRAMS TO BREAK DOWN RESISTANCE 


Radio Luxembourg, one of Europe’s most powerful transmitters, continues 
at its old job—competing for listeners. In prewar days the station was a favorite 
with business firms seeking to reach British ears past the noncommercial waves 
of the British Broadcasting Corp. Today it’s manned by members of the Allied 
psychological warfare units who monitor (above) broadcasts from the world 
over for material used in propaganda programs beamed from Luxembourg to 
German soldiers, civilians, and foreign workers in the Reich. The material is 
also supplied to newspapers now being circulated by the same units in captured 
sections of Germany. Until a few months ago the station was in Nazi hands 
and was considered one of Hitler's most potent and valuable propaganda assets. 


but this one has always been a problem 
child at best. ‘Tires are now the bright- 
est spot in the transportation picture, 
with production rising steadily. 

@ Farm Machinery—Steel allocations 

here also come in for a 30% cut. This 
cut has been the subject of a scathing 
letter from War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones to WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug. In farm machinery, as in other 
lines, the bare statistics of steel require- 
ments and supply (page 17) don’t tell 
the whole story. Farm machinery com- 
petes with top-priority military pro- 
grams for components, with malleable 
castings the most serious bottleneck. 

e Textiles and Clothing—Current short- 
ages and ignorance of future military 
procurements have already driven WPB 
and OPA to one of the most drastic 
systems of controls yet imposed on in- 
dustry (BW—Feb.24'45,p17). Officials 
say they had no choice but to protect 
essential items of clothing at the expense 
of other goods; however, they are frankly 
afraid of what they have done. U. S. 
supplies of several basic fabrics will 
soon be below. the roportionate 
amounts available under the British ra- 
tion system. 

The textile shortage is now so acute 
that it threatens seriously to affect fur- 
niture production. Furniture manufac- 
turers were told by the Office of Civilian 
Requirements this week that the Army 
will soon be taking 75% of upholstery 
mill output. 

e@ Shoes and Leather—The civilian shoe 
outlook is described by one official as 
“worse than we ever thought it would 
be—even if everything breaks just right.” 
“Everything” includes getting enough 
rubber for soles, carbon black (criti- 
cally short—page 74), and duck from 
the Army for fabric uppers. OCR has 
given up hope of maintaining supplies 
of even children’s and work shoes at a 
level to meet minimum requirements. 

© Lumber, Paper, Containers—Lumber 
production has been dropping steadily. 
Serious shortages will develop in the 
next two months. Paper is in about the 
same situation. The shortage will be 
felt first in wrapping paper and grocery 
bags, will spread later to more critical 
types. 

The container shortage (which reflects 
an acute shortage of rosin) may soon in- 
terfere seriously with the distribution of 
other civilian goods. One large mail- 
order house has already told OCR that 
it will have to close down part of its 
operations within the next two weeks if 
containers can’t be found. 

@ Food—Civilians will still eat, but it 
won't be very interesting. Present short- 
ages won't get better soon, and may get 
worse. Meat supplies won’t reach their 
low point until midsummer, may turn 


up a little in the fall. WFA has finally 


16 


got around to asking farmers to produce 
more poultry for cating (despite fears 
that this will invite another egg surplus). 
That, plus the seasonal culling of flocks 
in the hate summer, will ease the poultry 
shortage somewhat. Supplies of butter 
and other manufactured dairy products 
will remain tight even through the 
spring months. 

Shortages of manpower, fuel, and 

transportation facilities will be control- 
ling on the supply of all civilian goods 
and services. War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes is expected to antici- 
pate every new crisis with new controls, 
of which the brownout and curfew are 
samples. 
e WPB Defense—Criticized for its im- 
potence in the present situation, WPB 
is in the unhappy position of publicly 
defending policies about which many 
officials have grave private misgivings. 
Defensively, they point out that, for 
the first time in many months, the mili- 
tary’s allocations of steel and other con- 
trolled materials have been cut below 
screened requirements (the over-all cut 
is around 5%). ‘This, however, still 
leaves the services with the most steel 
that has ever been allotted to them. 

Critics who complain that WPB is 
no longer performing its function of 
catalyst in the making of total war— 
civilian as well as military—have never 
understood the limitations on this func- 
tion, according to production officials. 
They say that screening, as done by 
WPB, means “statistical screening.” If 
the Army comes in with a new tank pro- 
gram, WPB just makes sure that it is 
not asking for more than the amount of 
steel necessary to meet the program. 


The agency also has~some control of ; 


overlapping procurements by t] 


branches of the services. Oc 


when materials are critically tig 
will tell the Army (as it did re 
a program for a new type of 


boot for aviators) that it can ¢ 
the goods. But essentially, W |’ 
fectiveness depends on the rc 


ness of military demands. 


Despite the military’s insist t] 
there will be no letup, even if the G 
man war should end soon, W)’8 }, 
acceded to the demands of the scry icc 
because of a conviction that V-F [P,, 


not too far away and that this \ 


a difference, that the present 


on the civilian economy will not 
to continue beyond the second « 


—or at the most—the third qua 


this year. 


© Call for Military Economy—|f ti, 
Army holds to its announced int 
—to maintain procurements indefinite) 


at the present level—Washington off 
cials think that it would be possible to 


deliver the fighting goods and stil! a 

a complete breakdown on the hom 
front. They argue that the Army is set 
up on a wasteful basis, and that the mili 


tary—if driven to it—could make man 


economies in its own operations. ‘They 


are not talking about economies in guns 


and aircraft but in a long line of quarter- 
master items—washing machines, elec 


tric fans, pots and pans, shoes 
clothing for the forces quartered in the 


_— 
ind 


U. S. as well as for those overseas 


With specific 


reference to 


these 


things, one harassed official puts it this 
way, “The time is coming when we will 
no longer be able to support the Army 
in the style to which it has become 


accustomed.” 


How the Steel Shortage 


Pinches 


Even though the War Production Board had given out tickets for more 
carbon steel than it could deliver in the first quarter of this year, the claim 
ant agencies came back for even more in the second. The only one to get an 
important increase, however, was the Army. Civilian needs, spoken for by 
WPB’s operations vice-chairman, were among those scaled sharply, as ind: 
cated by the following tabulation (in product tons as distinguished from ingot 


* Includes deferred allotments. 


output): 
7—— Second Quarter-—. -——— First Quarter - 
Requested Granted Requested Granted 

ET rd DCEO ca Dov Seta ba wk 4,521,000 4,256,000 3,700,000 3,700,000 
Navy AS ee 1,308,000 1,214,000 1,207,000 1,207,000 
Maritime Commission ....... 969,000 921,000 1,020,000 1,020,000 
WPB Operations Vice-Chairman 3,657,000 2,977,000 3,568,000 3,423,000 
Petroleum Admin. for War... 436,000 412,000 397,000 390,000 
Foreign Economic Admin. .... 1,468,000 893,000 1,304,000 1,087,000 
Office of Defense Transportation 1,527,000 1,065,000 1,589,000 1,244,000 
War Food Admin. .....:.... 1,063,000 873,000 1,215,000 1,021,000 
eS Ee ee 2,036,000 1,680,000 1,896,000 *2,088,000 

: EES Pa eee See ee 16,985,000 14,291,000 15,896,000 15,180,000 
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Not Enough Steel 


Having overallotted first- 
quarter supply, WPB is forced 
io slash civilian allocations as 
Army's demands soar. 


Riding high over other claimants, the 
Anny has pushed itself into an increas- 
ingly dominant position in the metals 
icture. By force of directives that have 
almost shunted the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan off the WPB track (BW— 
Mar.3'45,p5), the Army has been allot- 
ted more steel for the second quarter 
of this vear than it was ever granted in 
any previous quarter. In like manner it 
has dug deeply into aluminum and cop- 
per supplies. 
¢ Argument Over Causes—This hiking 
of metals demand is attributed by the 
Army to the accelerated tempo of the 
war. Essential civilian claimant agen- 
cies, complaining at being trimmed 
down, contend on the other hand that 
distribution, rather than supply, is 
faulty. 

They point out that the Navy, also 

moving at a faster pace, is asking for 
only moderate increases in steel supply. 
The Army, they argue, is crowding de- 
liveries unnecessarily through directives, 
and the civilian claimants are hoping if 
not actually expecting that WPB Chair- 
man J. A. Krug’s committee, now sur- 
veying the steel situation, will largely if 
not entirely restore CMP to its former 
function of adjusting and distributing 
supplies according to capacity. 
Steel Men Help—It was because the 
steel situation had got out of hand that 
steel executives, formerly associated with 
WPB’s Steel Division, were recalled to 
aid in the survey. Already the situation 
promises to become more orderly; this 
is seen in the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee’s ban against any new supple- 
mental military allotments before the 
half-year ends. 

This move is designed to prevent 
CMP from collapsing, as did its prede- 
cessor, the Production Requirements 
Plan (BW—Nov.7’42,p15). Special di- 
rectives, in fact, will no longer be issued 
except to remedy immediate emergen- 
cies rather than to channel production 
as heretofore, WPB officials assert. 

* Supply Overdrawn—The on-rush of in- 
fation in steel orders has been laid at 
the door of the first-quarter allotment 
of 114.6% of the estimated supply and 
the granting of WPB tickets for an 
additional 870,000 tons in the first half 


of January. 

Of all the controlled materials, carbon 
steel supply is the most out of balance 
with demands of claimant agencies. 
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Charles O’Neill, Appalachian mine operators’ spokesman, and John L. Lewis, 
miners’ union boss, inadvertently collaborate in a hand-on-heart pose—one that 
might be taken to symbolize the earnest tone which sets this year’s wage 
contract negotiations apart from the oral jam sessions of previous years. 


Unusually cold weather, transporta- 

tion tie-ups, coal shortages, gas short- 
ages, as well as continuing manpower 
shortages, and other factors have been 
cited as reasons for loss of production in 
the first quarter (BW—Feb.10’45,p10) 
and, therefore, for sharp slashes in sec- 
ond-quarter essential civilian allocations. 
There is a shortage of 62,000 workers 
in the steel industry, according to the 
Iron & Steel Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
e For the Army: 29%—The Army was 
granted 4,256,000 tons of carbon steel 
for the second quarter. This was 29% of 
total allocations of 14,822,961 tons 
(estimated to be 103.3% of the actual 
available supply to allow for cancella- 
tions, etc.). Although 255,000 tons less 
than requested, Army’s allocation is 
437,000 tons more than it was given in 
the first quarter. 

Navy’s second-quarter carbon steel 
allocation moved up only 7,000 tons 
over the first quarter’s 1,207,000 tons. 
e Improvement Doubted—W PPB says, in 
effect, that civilian requirements will go 
begging for some time to come. Indeed, 
if Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief 
of the Army Service Forces, is a true 
prophet, the outlook is dismal, for he 
has said that there will be no letup in 
steel demand after Germany folds up. 

The steel industry is striving for oper- 
ations at 98% of capacity in the second 
quarter. It is realized, however, that the 
mark is high in view of threatened 
floods, coal and other strikes, and the 
manpower shortage. 


Coal Strategy 


Mine owners and workers, 
worried over peacetime future 
of their industry, may speed 
compromise settlement. 


Coal miners and coal operators want 
to sign a new contract without a coal 
strike. The government—which will 
finally decide what happens—doesn’t 
want anything to pare down further the 
nation’s dangerously short fuel stocks 
(cover). Thus, unlike the situation in 
1943 when all three parties rode into 
contract discussions on very high horses, 
there is the possibility of a quick deal 
e Contrast—When serious negotiations 
began this week in Washington be- 
tween the United Mine Workers Union 
and the coal operators, there was an 
atmosphere of mutual earnestness in 
marked contrast with the shrill sessions 
of two years ago. And not all of the 
absence of name-calling can be laid 
to the fact that these negotiations are 
only preliminary to the crucial meetings 
between John L. Lewis and government 
representatives. 

Operators and miners are subdued by 
the knowledge that they are now cut 
ting a postwar pattern for what was, in 
peacetime, and may become again, a 
very sick industry. 

e Malice Aforethought—Coal operators 
in a position to know say that Lewis 
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carefully tailored this year’s 18 demands 
to two ends: 

(1) To rib the National War Labor 
Board by exposing every weakness of its 
wage policy to mage scrutiny, thereby 
casing the way for public acceptance of 
the contract he plans to sign. 

(2) To provide a basis for speedy 

bargaining with the operators. 
e Dodging Little Steel—He issued no 
call for a general increase in wage rates. 
As a result, little will be heard of the 
Little Steel formula. 

Coupled with this omission, however, 
is Lewis’ demand that contracts be al- 
lowed to run indefinitely, revokable on 
20 days’ notice. This differs sharply 
from the position of the C.I.O. steel- 
workers who asked and got a definite 
term to contracts which, in the past, 
have run indefinitely. 

e Can Take Time—It is evident that 
Lewis has plans to be in the forefront 
with reconversion demands, but feels 
that this is not the psychological time 
for them. Unlike the steelworkers, he 
knows that he will retain ample bargain- 
ing power in the reconversion period. 


Pattern for Compromise? 


If John L. Lewis should—un- 
expectedly—stand by his demand 
for a tonnage royalty which would 
be used by his union to finance 
welfare programs for coal miners, 
look for an ultimate compromise 
which might be patterned along 
the lines of the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund in Britain. 

In 1920 the British government 
started levying a royalty tax of one 
penny (2¢) per ton on the output 
of every mine in the United King- 
dom. This was reduced to one 
halfpenny (1¢) in 1934 and raised 
again to one penny in March, 
1939. 

Funds collected from these 
royalties are used, in the language 
of the act of Parliament, “for 
such purposes connected with the 
social well-being, recreation, and 
conditions of living of workers in 
or about coal mines, and with min- 
ing educations and research, as the 
Board of Trade, after consultation 
with the government department 
concerned, may approve.” 

The fund, which has collected 
and disbursed more than £20,- 
000,000, is under tripartite ad- 
ministration—employers, miners’ 
union, and government. Its most 
important outlays have been made 
for hygienic facilities for miners, 
for recreation and health pro- 
grams, and for education. 


For, where V-E Day may make steel 


‘ plentiful almost overnight, the Solid 


Fuels Administration insists that it will 
leave coal still short. Actually, SFA does 
not believe that manpower will become 
easy in the pits for about a year after- 
ward. War workers and ex-servicemen 
are not expected to return to the mines 
until work is hard to find elsewhere. 

Some operators have high hopes that 
they can wind up this contract by in- 
creasing coal prices only 18¢ a ton, 
These operators have calculated that as 
Lewis’ many demands for fringe wage 
adjustments stand today, they would 
increase coal mine pay more than $3 
a day and boost costs 65¢ a ton. The 
U.M.W. has retorted emphatically that, 
aside from the 10¢-a-ton royalty (box), 
its bill will cost only 18¢ a ton. Since 
it remains obvious that the total de- 
mands now on the record would exceed 
that amount, the operators reason that 
U.M.W. expects to bargain its way 
down from the asking price to a final 
proposal that will work out to that 18¢. 
e 18¢ Worth—The demands that might 
be met within an 18¢-a-ton margin in- 
clude those for full portal-to-portal pay 
(the last contract provided for portal-to- 
portal pay on a two-thirds rate), for in- 
creased vacation pay, the specified night- 
shift differentials, and employer pro- 
vision of tools, explosives, safety clothing. 

The outcome may depend to a large 
extent on the settlement which the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and Office of 
Economic Stabilization reach on 
“fringe” wage issues. However, the ol 
ators are prepared to sign what they 
think is a reasonable wage contract and 
let NWLB worry about details. 

e Tougher Issues—The greatest danger 
of running into difficulty lies in the non- 
wage issues. 

Lewis’ demand that mine supervisors 
get in the union meets bitter operator 
resistance. The issue might, however, 
be settled by an expected National 
Labor Relations Board reversal of its 
Maryland Drydock rule (BW—Feb.10 
’45,p102). If NLRB extends Wagner 
act recognition procedures to foremen 
in the pending Packard case, well- 
informed operators believe that Lewis 
would then throw the foremen out of 
the current negotiations and organize 
them at his leisure. 

Lewis’ demand that operators re- 
frain from shipping coal where legal 
strikes are in progress will also be re- 
sisted strongly, particularly by captive 
mine owners who see this as a device 
to inject District 50 of the U.M.W. 
into the steel industry and other fields 
already organized by the C.1.0. 

e That “2 | Fund—Although much 
publicized, Lewis’ 10¢-a-ton participat- 
ing royalty demand now appears to 
be little more than a_ bargaining 


Lewis’ Main Demands 7 


e Contract termination on 7 
notice. 

© Royalty payment of 10¢ 

to the union for use as a \ 
fund. 

e All supervisory employe: 
cept one mine foreman and er- 
intendent per mine, to be c d 
by the union contract. 

e Elimination of wage and 
nage rates within and bet 
districts. 

e Increase of present $50 vac 
payment to $100. 

e Full portal-to-portal pay, inc) id- 
ing pay for 15-min. lunch period, 
on a seven-hour day, 35-hr. week 
base; time and one-half and rate 
and one-half for all additioi,| 
work. 

e Differential pay of 10¢ an hour 
for second shift, 15¢ for third 
shift. 

e Freedom to quit work in mines 
serving consumers involved in a 
legal strike. 


maneuver which has the advantage of 
embarrassing NWLB for having yiclded 
to the exaction of a royalty on phono- 
graph records by James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians. As presented, the de- 
mand would give Lewis about $60,000, 
000 a year at present production—to 
spend on the health and welfare of 
U.M.W. members «without outside 
supervision. The few operators who 
might go for something like the jointly 
administered British Miners’ Welfare 
Fund (box) recognize that they would 
have little chance of selling the idea 
to their colleagues for presentation to 
Lewis as a_ formal counterproposal. 
However, such a counterproposal might 
provide a way out, if Lewis gets stub- 
born on this issue. 

e Supply Situation—Meanwhile, SFA 


remains pessimistic about coal supplies, 


placing 1945 requirements at 620,(00,- 
000 tons—about the amount produced 
in 1944. Because of declining man- 
power, the agency estimates only 570,- 
000,000 tons will be mined. Cutbacks 
in the year after V-E Day are expected 
to help enough to reduce needs to 
around 590,000,000 tons. 

Right now, consumers’ coal inven- 
tories average less than one month’s 
supply. But they are unbalanced among 
consumers and between low- and high- 
grade fuels. That today’s working mat- 
gin is thinner than it seems was dem- 
onstrated during recent coal-traffic tiec- 
ups by storms when steel production 
dropped several hundred thousand tons. 
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The American race horse industry and 

its supporting horde of speculators have 
had their gloomiest forebodings con- 
érmed by War Mobilization Director 
james }. Bymes. Disregarding the 
dandelions that stir the infield at 
Churchill Downs and the snort of spring 
in the blue grass meadows, tough little 
Bymes has now definitely squelched the 
hopes for any spring meetings. 
eCalm but Firm “No’—His reply to 
laintive queries is that racing will be 
resumed at the earliest moment “con- 
sistent with the prosecution of the 
war.” This week horsemen learned that 
the prohibition might be relaxed some- 
what by autumn. 

Officials listed savings accomplished 
ince the ban went into effect on 
jan. 3: 19,000 miles of wire circuits 
formerly devoted to racing reports, “a 


large number” of telephone instruments, 
an unspecified amount of manpower. 
The bad news from Washington was 
made doubly irksome by announcements 
that Canadian tracks would operate as 
usual. Official O.K. has been given by 
the Dept. of Agriculture, the Domin- 
ion's regulatory body. Woodbine Park, 
Toronto, will open the season about 
May 24. 
¢ Plenty in Canada—Of four other prin- 
cipal tracks, only those near Quebec are 
expected to be hampered by the absence 
of U. S. horses. The 1,300 thorough- 
breds now in Canada can keep the bet- 
ting going in the other provinces. 
Though the Brynes order is one of 
those wartime ukases with doubtful 
constitutional foundation, it probably 
will not be questioned. Horse breeders 
and track owners are sensitive to adverse 
public — which had the noble 
pastime flat on its back 32 years ago. 
They are not going to be put into a 
position now where the bluenose ele- 
ment can accuse them of retarding the 
war effort. 
*Shipments Restricted—Byrnes’ order 
allows transportation of racing nags to 
their home stables, but it bars ship- 
ment to points less than 300 mi. be- 
yond the U. S. border. The latter pro- 
vision prevents jumping just over the 
line (as to Tijuana, Mexico). The mile- 
age limitation keeps American horses 
from Cuban and Canadian tracks but 
allows their talents to Mexico City— 
provided the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and OPA boards loosen up on 
the travel necessities. Racing is now in 
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Horse Racing Left at the Post 


Byrnes sticks by his ban on tracks despite plaintive pleas 
for spring Openings. Bettors—and tax collectors—mourn loss of 
horses at the peak of wartime parimutuel “take.” 


progress at Havana, Mexico City, and 
‘Tijuana. 

The Mexican capital is proud of its 
two-year-old Hipodromo de las Amer- 
icas. It cost $2,000,000, most of which 
came from the U.S. A principal backer 
(and one of the directors) is Bernard E. 
Smith, famed Wall Street operator. He 
clinched his renown and made a killing 
during the big slump by jumping to the 
short side of the market with the battle 
cry of “Sell ’em all—they’re not worth 
a damn,” a slogan which earned him 
the title of “Sell--Em-All-Ben.” 
¢ Few American Bets—The Hipodromo 
runs about 900 Mexican racers, hopes 
to bring in 300 from the U. S., thereby 
filling its stalls to capacity. 

Mexico City has been saved from a 
stampede of incurable American bettors 
by several factors, such as distance from 
the larger U. S. cities, transportation 
handicaps, and demands on Mexico City 
hotels, which already are bursting at 
the seams. Mexican horseplayers sup- 
port this track, less than 25% of its 
patronage coming from American tour- 
ists. 

State tax officials are as unhappy about 
the Byrnes ban as are the dopesters and 
the book makers. Last year the 17 
states which sanction racing garnered 
just short of $56,000,000 from the 


tracks. Heading the list was New York 
which collected $29,000,000. ‘This was 


track 


44% above 1943. Loss of race 
tax revenue is especially painful becaus« 
of the decline in gasoline and other 
taxes. 

@ Handle Was 
“take” comes out of the 
through the parimutuel machin 
the track—in horse parlance, the “h 
dle.” Total bet at all tracks last year 
was $1,126,000,000 compared to $705, 
142,000 for 1943. In addition, there 
was a fantastic amount bet away from 
the tracks on which the tax collector 
could not lay a finger. 

Estimates on this outside betting for 
last year.run all the way from another 
billion to another ten billions. In Cali 
fornia followers of the sport’s awesome 
statistics figured that $10,000,000 
was bet away from the tracks for every 
day on which the mutuel machines regis 
tered $500,000. ‘These totals are not 
so staggering when one realizes that they 
represent not a lump sum but a turn 
over; the same money goes through the 
tracks’ calculating machines (or the 
bookies’ accounts) over and over again 
© Regular Bite—And every time a dollar 
passes through the grinder, the state 
reaches in for its bite. New York takes 
out 10%. Of this 6% goes to the state 
and 4% to the tracks for expenses and 
profits. ‘The racing fraternity resents 
charges that tracks make outlandish 
profits. The New York Racing Com 
mission reports that tracks under its 
supervision average profits of 4.29% 
on gross receipts. 

The rich sportsman who runs a string 
of bangtails for the fun of it (or to clip 


Heavy—The _ states’ 
money bet 


' 


One of the few tracks where American horses may race is Mexico City’s 
luxurious Hipodromo which packs in spectators while U.S. tracks lie idle. 
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TWO-DECK SLEEPER FOR FUTURE TRAVELERS 


A cut-away model of a new two-deck sleeping car provides a preview of what 


railroads may offer to combat postwar competition from the airlines. 


This 


duplex-roomette coach, shown privately to rail executives in New York this 
week, is a development of Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. It contains 24 
individual compartments in the same size car now holding only 18, and boasts 
such innovations as concealed toilet facilities and disappearing beds that require 


no porte r service. 


Production of this and other new-ty pe cars on its backlog of 


several million dollars will begin when war conditions permit, and deliveries 


can be made less than five 


months later, according to Pullman-Standard. 


a bit off his income taxes) has a pro- 
.found contempt for the little horse 
player who does his betting with book- 
makers, away from the track. Many 
of these chronics have never seen a horse 
race, but to the true type, betting is at 
once a profession and way of life. 
Victims of the obsession run into the 
millions, now constitute one of the 
lower priorities among the war suf- 
ferers. 
e Some Try New Jersey—In New York 
City this lost multitude attempts to 
bolster its morale with other forms of 
gambling. ‘They shoot craps, play cards, 
bet on passing automobile plates, make 
half-hearted wagers on athletic events 
or foreign races. But betting on alien 
tracks is hazardous and uncomfortable. 
Many of the bigger bookies have tem- 
porarily retired because there isn’t 
enough business to interest them. 
Others live a hunted existence in 
New poner, where they were banished 
by the furious hatred of New York’s 
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Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. On _ the 
Jersey side they move from town to 
town as the howls of crusaders or the 
extortions of political protectors in pre- 
vious haunts become unbearable. This 
flea-like existence makes it hard for 
clients to keep in touch. 

e Calls for Research—Worst of all, 
Byrnes has blunted the professional 
horse player’s tools. No self-respecting 
bettor would think of placing his 
money until he has completed his daily 
research. This involves “doping” the 
horses or making his selections. 

For this he must have the Morning 
Telegraph, the Daily Racing Form, and 
a varying number of red, green, blue, 
or yellow tip sheets. The Racing Form 
and the Telegraph provide elaborate 
statistics on what each horse did in pre- 
vious races, including the weight car- 
ried, the condition of the track, the 
position in which he finished. 

The player ponders these factors with 
a pure faith such as the astronomer feels 


-@ Stakes 


in anticipating the course of 
garding the fact that the d 
particular horse may be up 
unlisted bellyache, an argum 
the trainer, or a change in th 
e Business at Peak—Such info: 
lates only to American hor 
the dopester follows year by 
does not know the Cuban, M 
Canadian horses. His technica 
tions give him no light on ti 
and failures. Moreover he ha 
direct-wire reports on the out 
foreign races but is forced to y 
results are recorded in the Fon the 
Telegraph. 

The Byrnes ban hit the ho 
ness when it was going great 
Everybody had money. Horse tra 
bookies represented an efficient 
for getting rid of cash in any 
This was reflected not only t} 
amounts bet but also in the pri 
for horses and the numbers that 


to the barriers. From a low of 3.54] 
in 1913, the number of horses which 
started in races rose to a high of | 3,683 
in 1941, receded to 11,258 in 1943, 


climbed to 12,959 last year. 

@ Record Price—The upsurge in de- 
mand for racing material made for ex- 
citing sales of yearling horses 
August Keeneland, Ky., hung up 
ord gross by selling 437 head for $2,286, 
000. Top price “of $46,000 was paid 
for a bay colt by Mrs. Elizabeth N 
Graham, head of Elizabeth Arden cos- 
metics. Since nobody can tell how 
much running is in a year-old colt, the 
buying of yearlings is a most hazardous 
business. In former, years prices in 
the hundreds were common. 

The Byrnes shutdown has not seri- 
ously affected the price of good horse 
flesh. Horsemen realize that the ban 

1 


is temporary and are conserving the 
valuable animals against the time eve 
the bugles will blow again. Most own- 
ers and breeders are wealthy persons 
quite capable of meeting the highe 
cost of feeding and caring for horses 
while they are cut off from the possibil- 
ity of winning purses. 

Are Big—Investment in 62 
American race tracks is put at $60,000,- 
000. There are 881 breeding farms in 
40 states with an acreage of 235,000 
and a value somewhere between $20,- 
000.000 and $30,000,000. ‘Thorough- 
breds thereon are inventoried at 
roughly $60,000,000. Owners of su h 
farms are the big shots of the horse 
business. 

But there are little shots too. Many 
small owners were threatened with dis 
aster by the sudden application of t 
Byrnes order. To help them over th 
emergency a fund from which they may 
borrow has been donated by the lar: 
operators. 
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,i| Jam Persists 


Storm-caused congestion 
{eight cars in eastern central 
les eases somewhat, but the 
gern roads are worried. 


»iiroads and shippers throughout 
country are still feeling the effects 
e freight car congestion in eastern 
a] states—and the sensation is not 
»fortable. The tie-up reached its 
in late January storms; it has un- 
tionably improved recently, but the 
ble is far from over. 

» Monday, the Assn. of American 
j;oads slapped an embargo on less- 
ncarload freight, effective ‘Tuesday 
inght and running until Sunday 
night. ‘he order applied to all such 
ht from all stations in the U.S. and 
mada consigned to the territory east 
he western boundaries of Minnesota, 
,, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
» Sole exceptions were government 
pments, and drugs and medicines. 
statistics Lacking—An index to ac- 
| conditions could be constructed 
m statistics On trains set out- short 
teminals, cars awaiting unloading, 
nparative yearly data on cars in 
jor yards at identical seasons, and 
 like-if statistics were available. 
\estern railroaders frankly fear that 
t Office of Defense Transportation, 
tad of taking positive steps, is just 
ing to squeak through. If this tech- 
ue should fail, say the skeptics, fed- 
'seizure of the nation’s roads for the 
ation would probably be the alterna- 


friorities Feared—If the generals and 
mirals, in their 1945 ascendancy, 
iid insist on formal priorities for 
itary freight, ODT knows just as 
| as railroad men that they would 
ailingly bring worse congestion than 
have seen since 1918. 

Military passengers and freight have 
‘priority now, of course. But a yard- 
ter or division superintendent can 
‘use his own judgment. A system of 
abetical or numerical priorities 
iid be the last straw on overbur- 
ned Operating men. (It is generally 
cerstood that WPB has long had, 
ist a possible eventual need, a secret 
¢ of freight priorities ready to put 
ty effect on the instant.) 

humor Raises Ghost—There was a 
ue last week when it was rumored 
‘ War Food Administration would 
jusition 5,000 cars for the immediate 
ement of 20,000,000 bu. of wheat 
ag: ODT insists nobody asked 
the cars, that any such request 
id have been turned down. But rail- 
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road men in the Great Lakes region 
saw visions of freight prioritics every 
time the wheat-export rumor was men- 
tioned. 

tt will be hard for the government to 
get operations east of the Illinois 
Indiana line and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers back to normal by 
Apr. 1. Operations in the Buffalo area 
and at Potomac Yard, both formerly 
swamped, are now reported current. 

e Some Complaints—The still sluggish 
car movements in the East are reflected, 
western roads insist, in these conditions: 

(1) Most of the consolidations and 
rearrangement of east-west passenger 
services on the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania, announced during the 
crisis to free badly needed motive 
power, are still in effect. 

(2) ODT permits for loading com- 
mercial freight for export from New 
York are still held to a minimum. 

(3) Industries in midwestern and 

west-central states are still getting 
freight cars hand to mouth. 
e Grain States Howl—Flour millers all 
the way from the Mississippi River to 
the head of Lake Ontario are screaming 
that they are in urgent need of cars. 
Moreover, millions of bushels of the 
1944 bumper crop of corn, with high 
moisture content, are still stacked in 
open fields awaiting shipment. 


Wallace's Own 


As a businessman, new 
Commerce Secretary can point 
to his hybrid corn industry, now 
branching into poultry. 


Henry A. Wallace, now cleared with 
the Senate as Secretary of Commerce, 
has an idea for a program to develop 
60,000,000 jobs and prevent unemploy- 
ment in postwar America. 

Years ago he had another idea— 
hybrid corn—and on the results of that 
idea hang his claims for recognition as a 
businessman in this cabinet post that 
usually goes to a businessman. 

e@ $4,000,000 in 1944—Out of the 
earlier idea has grown the Pioneer Hi 
Bred Corn Co., founded by the 56-year 
old Iowan. ‘Today it is one of the na 
tion’s “Big Four” hybrid seed com 
panies. Located at Des Moines, Iowa, 
it did a $4,000,000 business in 1944, 
with net earnings after taxes amounting 
to a quarter of a million dollars or more. 

Wallace’s 1944 income from his seed 
corn enterprises, which include sale of 
parent seed stock to Pioneer companies 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, Princeton, IIl., 
and ‘Tipton, Ind., and to Garst & 


FEWER PARTS, EASIER SERVICING 


Simplicity of the aerial jet engine facilitates maintenance as well as operation. 
General Electric, which produces the Turbo Jet engine for the Bell P-59A 


trainer, reports that inexperienced ground crews at Wright Field have removed 
one of the engines in 35 min., that four men can pull both engines and install 
new ones within a day. Only eleven bolts hold the engine in place, compara- 
tively few wrenches are required for ordinary maintenance, and despite the 
great heat generated in operation, a unit cools so quickly that mechanics can 
begin servicing it almost immediately after a flight, General Electric reports. 
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A. Wallace, 
Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black 
(right), officially signs up as Secretary 
of Commerce, a post going tradition- 
ally to a businessman. And Wallace’s 


Henry sworn in by 


supporters contend he qualifies; his 
hybrid corn business grossed $4,000,- 
000 last year, his hybrid chicken in- 
dustry shows great promise. 


Thomas, Coon Rapids, Iowa, is esti- 
mated as high as $40,000—out of a total 
annual income put at somewhere be- 
tween $60,000 and $100,000. 

@A Job of Selling—Wallace’s hybrid 
corm company was founded in 1926, had 
total sales of less than $5,000 the first 
year. Farmers were hard to convince 
that they could make money by planting 
hybrid seed. The task was more difh- 
cult because hybrid seed at the time 
was selling for around $12.50 a bushel 
(a bushel plants seven acres) and farmers 
were accustomed to picking seed corn 
from their own cribs, paying out no 
money. And seed samples of the hybrids 
were small ears with flinty kernels that 
made a poor impression. 

Wallace set out to sell his prospects 
on the idea that his hybrid corn would 
outyield the open pollinated varieties 
by anywhere from 10 bu. to 20 bu. to 
the acre, depending on soil types and 
fertility, fins. “take it” through wet or 
dry years, and would stand up against 
winds because of a stronger root system. 
e First Test, First Boom—The droughts 
of 1934 and 1936 which ruined many 
farmers because of crop failures gave 
hybrid seed its first test and first boom. 
Farmers who in those years had open 
pollinated corm got no corn at all or 
yields of only 20 bushels or less to the 
acre. Those planting hybrid got yields 
of 40 or more bushels to the acre. 
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Today more than 99% of all com 

planted in lowa is planted with hybrid 
seed, and the percentages in other states 
which produce considerable corn are 
fast rising to that point. While the seed 
cost is around $1.25 an acre, the bigger 
yields boost profits for growers. 
@ Hybrid Chickens, Too—Today Wal- 
lace’s Pioneer (Iowa) company has a 
subsidiary dealing in hybrid chickens 
that shows great promise in the poultry 
field. Wallace’s Hy-Line hatchery, 
which produces chickens bred by cross- 
ing inbred lines (the same pattern that 
is followed in breeding hybrid corn), 
is managed by Wallace’s son, Henry B. 
Wallace, a 29-year-old scientist in his 
own right. 

This hatchery last year produced 
130,000 baby chicks and sold 240,000 
eggs to cooperating hatcheries. The 
baby chicks sell for $60 per 100 for 
sexed pullets; $30 per 100 for straight 
run or unsexed; and $6 per 100 for 
cockerels. The 1945 production sched- 
ule calls for 265,000 chicks and sale of 
400,000 eggs to cooperating hatcheries. 
e@ A Five-Year Process—It takes at least 
five years to develop a well-established 
line of inbreds, then several years of 
testing to determine which inbred lines 
will “knick,”” or cross well together. 

Hy-Line is using 800 chickens at its 
two breeding farms, has its main com- 
mercial crosses of Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds, and, in addition, is trying 
out a dozen or more experimental 
crosses. 

Young Henry Wallace thinks the 
future of hybrid chickens is more prom- 
ising than that of his father’s hybrid 
corn. While sale of hybrid seed corn 
is limited to the Corn Belt or land suit- 
able for corn growing, he sees the whole 
nation as a sales field for chickens. 
© 54% More Eggs Claimed—Hy-Line 
claims for its layers 54% more eggs than 
the average farm-run flock of standard- 
bred chickens. Such claims are based 
on records of actual farm flock tests. 

Hy-Line hatchery lost money every 
year until 1944 when it showed a small 
—_ There already is a great demand 
or its output, the 1945 production hav- 
ing been sold out many months ago. 

Another business venture with which 
the new Commerce Secretary’s name is 
associated has come in for a lot of recent 
ages 2 Critics have labeled him as 

“business failure” because of the re- 
iad into which the family-owned 
farm publication, ““Wallace’s Farmer,” 
fell during the depression of the early 

’30’s. However, Iowans point out that 
while Wallace was editor of the publica- 
tion, he owned no stock and had no 
responsibility or part in directing the 
management. 
eA rash Consolidation—The fail- 
ure is ascribed to the assumption of a 


$2,000,000 debt in the 
purchase of and consolida‘ 
lowa Homestead, another 
paper, owned by the Jame \{ >», 
Corp. This purchase was a 
month before the stock n 
1929. 

John P. Wallace, brot] 
A.’s father, Henry C. \ 
assumed the management ¢ 
owned paper following 
death. Henry A. had no 
chase of Iowa Homestead 
in Europe on a governm 
when the deal was “made. 

Dante Pierce, who was n 
continued him as editor, a 
still holds, although he has by 
of absence since entering 
cabinet as Secretary of Ag: 
1933. 


BACK IN SERVICE 


As the Surplus Property Board's ne 
appointed general counsel, Dr. W¢ 
ley A. Sturges has the monument 
task of interpreting its complex lav 
The law professor from Yal« 
stranger to Washington. Among 
federal assignments during the p: 
decade have been that of chicf repr 
sentative for the Board of Econom 
Warfare in North Africa and that 
economic coordinator for Sicily. Bi 
he is best remembered as author ot 
self-regulation plan of sales oe 
for the liquor industry which almo 
resulted in the w recking of the Dt 
tilled Spirits Institute before Stuigs 
resigned as the institute’s <lirect 
a few years ago (BW —TJul.6°+).p 
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No!—buyers don’t run to the 11 Ryerson Steel- 
Service Plants to buy steel, as they do to a cig- 
arette counter when the “‘in stock”’ sign is out . . . 
but we sometimes have almost as much difficulty 
keeping up with demand. Every week thousands of 
orders speed steel from Ryerson stocks to war plants 
and essential industries throughout the country. 
Why?...The reasons are simple and basic. 
Ryerson plants stock more than 10,000 kinds, 
shapes and sizes of steel... Service is personal, 
intelligent and helpful . . . Equipment and “‘know- 
how” are at hand to cut and otherwise prepare 
steel the way you want it . . . Deliveries are quick. 
But most important is Ryerson dependability, 
demonstrated by 102 years of steel service, and 
the determination to deliver to you, if humanly 
possible, the steel you want when you want it. 
Ask your Purchasing Executive to let you see 
the Ryerson Stock List. You'll realize what we 
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mean by 10,000 kinds, shapes and sizes of steel. If 
your Purchasing Executive is without the Ryerson 
Book be sure he gets one from our nearest plant. 


JosEPH T. RYERSON & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


Commercial Controls 


Corporation 
of Rochester, New York 
is honored to announce that the 
Army-Navy 
Production Award 
fr 
High Achievement in War Production 
was presented to the 
Men and Women of Plants A and B 


on Friday, February 16, 1945 


Retreat From Ca 


Army ready to aban 
Canadian pipeline and rely, 
system after two-year }; 
with critics in Washington, 


A pipeline system, a 1 
600-mi. road—inconvenic: 
Arctic Circle—are about t: : 
anybody who will have them. k 
collectively as the Canol p: 
for Canadian, ‘‘ol’”’ for oi! 
ties now belong to the Army Ang 
from Washington is that the Amy, 
months of skirmishing with Sen: 
vestigators, is about to cal! a hy} 
what critics have long regarded a 
ing good money after bad to no m 
purpose. 

e Aimed at the Japanese—[he ¢ 
project was inaugurated with the 
that it would (1) help the defeng 
Alaska by providing emergency gas 
(2) contribute to the expulsion of 
Japanese from the Aleutians. As it 
turned out, it has contributed to nei 
end, though representing an outlay 
excess of one hundred million dollar 

Work on Canol began in 1942, 
considerably less fanfare than that 
corded the building of the Alaska H 
way. The oil to which such importa 
was attached was that from a pool fo 
in 1920 by Imperial Oil, Ltd. a 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
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War Dept. proposed to develop the; 
and pipe the oil from Norman \\ 
on the Mackenzie River in Cana 
Northwest Territory, to White 
Yukon, for refining (map). The rei 
and the 600-mi. pipeline were | 
ready for operation in six months, 
actually the Army was unable ‘0 
nounce an official opening unt! gp 
spring of 1944 (BW—May6 ++ 
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Three angles on a post-war package 
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be problem of post-war packaging 
n be approached from several dif- 
ent angles. For instance, there’s 
e viewpoint of... 


The Sales Executive 


SPARENCY is important. Trans- 

ent packaging makes a product 
sown salesman. That’s a big ad- 
tage in this era of self-service. 
ople want to see what they buy. 
ney want to be sure they get full 
ue for their money. Transparent 
Pont Cellophane makes buying 
ser . . . makes selling quicker.” 


The Production Executive 


SOTECTION of the product helps 
antain its reputation. The pack- 
fe must safeguard freshness and 
tvor. It must prevent loss from soil- 
ge and spoilage. Moistureproof 
Pont Cellophane helps the con- 


a 


Each has a reason for voting it ‘‘Tops’’ 


sumer get out of the package all the 
quality we put into it.” 


The Purchasing Agent 


“LOW COST will be a necessary factor 
in post-war packaging. We must 
watch distribution costs closely ... 
secure every possible packaging econ- 
omy. Du Pont Cellophane offers us 
transparent protection . . . at lowest 
cost.” 


Pre 


To meet all angles, Du Pont re- 
search is constantly at work to de- 
velop and improve types of packag- 
ing film for greatest efficiency. 

Today, war uses of Cellophane are 
limiting the supply for essential ci- 
vilian purposes. We hope the day will 
soon come when there will be suffi- 
cient Du Pont Cellophane to meet all 
your requirements. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


Ol DONT BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


This FIDELITY Machine 
makes perfect pockets 


The perfectly shaped pockets of our serv- 
ice uniforms are a source of satisfaction 
to our own men and of envy to those of 
most of our allies. 


When you go back to making mutfti, the 
FIDELITY Multiple Die Pocket Edge Fold- 
ing Machine assures you of the best- 
looking pockets to give style and wearer- 
satisfaction to the suits you make. 


The FIDELITY Pocket Edge Folding 
Machine does not disturb the nap or finish 
of the fabric because steam is applied at 
the creased edges only and in just suffi- 
cient quantity to give the required per- 
manence. .. . The machine is fas ; forms 
four pockets (as well as all types of 
shapes of fabric yokes, flaps, plackets, 
etc.) at one time; turns out pieces of 
uniform size and appearance. It’s simple, 
adjustable and exceptionally trouble-free. 


If you are an apparel manufacturer, this 
machine will be of special interest to 
you. Write for bulletin. 


*Felis Fidelis, Thorwald- 
sen's Lion of Lucerne, 
commemorates the fidelity 
of the Swiss Guards to 
Louis XVI. It has been a 
symbol at FIDELITY for 
more than a third of a 
century. 
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PRECISION MACHINES 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Food Clothing 


August, 1939 


January, 1941* ..... 7. 100.7 
January, 1942 ...... 
January, 1943 


116.1 
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August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1945 
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142.8 
143.0 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel”’ 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, House 
& Ele Fur 
Rent tricity nishings 
104.3 97.5 100.6 
105.0 100.8 100.1 
108.4 104.3 
108.0 107.3 
108.1 109.5 
108.1 110.3 
108.1 109.9 
108.1 109.9 
108.1 109.8 
108.1 109.6 
108.2 109.7 
108.2 109.8 
108.2 109.8 
108.2 109.8 
108.2 109.9 
108.3 109.4 
108.3 109.7 


1935-39=100. 
Formula. 


two years after the project was con- 
ceived. 
e What the System Includes—A parallel 
road had to be built for construction 
and upkeep of the crude oil pipeline. 
Gasoline distribution lines were added 
to the system, in part to compensate for 
delays in production of gasoline at 
Whitehorse. A 115-mi. line moves gaso- 
line (shipped from the United States) 
from Skagway to Whitehorse. Another, 
265 mi. long, takes gasoline from Car- 
cross (map) to Watson Lake. The long- 
est line of the entire setup goes from 
Whitehorse to Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
(like the Watson Lake line) runs along- 
side the Alaska Highway. More than 
half of the line to Fairbanks is in Alaska. 
Oil companies that knew the region 


were wary from the beginning. Imperial 


suggested that the Alaskan emergency 
could best be met by transporting gaso- 
line in cargo planes. Standard Oil of 
California suggested provision of suit- 
able storage in British Columbia with a 
gasoline pipeline connecting the storage 
point with the Alaska Highway. 

© A Target for Ickes—Harold L. Ickes, 
in his dual role of Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and petroleum administrator, turned 
thumbs down on Canol from the begin- 
ning. By the end of 1943, Ickes was 
demanding immediate abandonment of 
Canol as “impractical and wasteful,” 
and the Senate’s Truman committee 
had the War Dept. on its inquisitorial 
carpet for a verbal airing of the whole 
affair (BW —Dec.4'43,p20). 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson defended the project before 
the committee in November, 1943, in 
these words: 

“The Canol project, so far as I know, 
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is the first major venture of the | 
States government in oil product 
foreign soil. After our experience 
gasoline rationing and the seri 
tion of our own crude oil rex 
believe the American people ma 
similar ventures in the near futur 
I am fully convinced that wh 
done so far is sound and that 

be a continuing benefit to 

in its peacetime economy, jus! 
during the war.” 

@ No Less Critical—The critic 
come no less critical in the 15 
that have elapsed since that ; 
ment. The Senate’s investigat 
defense program, now known 
Mead committee, are less like! 
ever to be converted, according t 
ports emanating from some recent ¢ 
utive sessions. 

The War Dept. has just «1 
money to carry the project un 
present appropriation until Jul 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan’ 
ber of the Mead committee who parti 
pated in early investigations of Cai 
gave notice last year that he would cha 
lenge further expenditures. Sen. F. ! 
Moore of Oklahoma has recently | 
poking into operating costs and resu 
of the project. 

Whether because the odd 
further appropriations appear t 
or because the results have been 
appointing, Canol’s defenders have 1 
zest for the battle. Apparently the m 
tary would rather write off the vent 
than fight for the money that will t 
necessary to keep it going beyond ' 
end of the fiscal year. 

There is also the possibility that 
decision to abandon Canol m 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 


JATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in And just as the Southern Railway System measures 
fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. up to its great transportation assignment in the 
Most of the South has a growing season of six war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
months or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of post-war needs of the South— where the grass IS 
ll the nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 greener. 
nches or more! We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead — 
There’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and Look South!” 
ommerce in the South... unlimited natural re- s é. Xe . 


urees... steady, intelligent labor . . . every favor- 
i - ° ‘ Pr eai 1 “nt 
ble condition for growth and prosperity. Presiden 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


~ 
>) 


WHEN YOU'RE HAUNTED BY 29 jobs_~— > 


that all have 


.and while your secretary is free to ward 


* q 
> 4 
> 


off unnecessary , th A 
+ /fo® | 
aAlgp 


relax and talk your problems to your microphone 


to be done.. 


interruptions...you just 


sending a memo here...an instruction there, and dictating 


Sh ...and when 
\ \ = 
< ; 


the end of the day comes, you're on your way home knowing 


a long complicated report 


that everything is on record and attended to... Right, 


DICTAPHONE' 


Mr. Secretary, that's 


The microphone on your desk is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. Make 
it your Control Center for executive action. It will help you keep on top of your job. 
Developed in pre-war years and widely used by war-time executives, Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Bicoadon is now available for essential uses. Send for new, free descriptive booklet. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, withcut elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines 
and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


been influenced by the Na 
new petroleum sources on tft! 
coast of Alaska, in the reg 
Point Barrow. 

e Without Apology—The 
not be made apologetically. 
can still point out that Can 
to fit the military exigencic 
mediate post-Pearl Harbor er 
could then foresee the exa: 
the Pacific war; and that 
after all is not colossal in t! 
tive of total war expenditure 

Congress appropriated ap} 
$16,500,000 for this fiscal , 
tenance and operation of ( 
this amount, $3,551,790 w 
for the production operation 
man Wells. On the basis of 
production for the year—965, 
the amount allowed for prod 
would average nearly $3.70 a | 
tionally, under a revised cont 
nounced in May, 1944, Imp 
Ltd., receives 20¢ a bbl. and i 
of this as rental on equipment 

There was also appropriated 
$2,500,000 for operation and ; 
nance of the pipeline from th: 
Whitehorse, $7694.00 for th 
tion of the parallel road, and $3,25 
for operation of the refinery. 

@ Somervell’s Figures—Data submitted 
this week by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Some: 
vell, chief of Army Service Forces, | 
Sen. Moore show total operating 
July-December, 1944—the first half 
the current fiscal year—of $4,1 80,894.43 
divided as follows: production $1,385 
846.84, pipeline $794,076.43, Canol 
Road $809,856.50, and White Hors 
refinery $1,191,114.66. 

Total gasoline production for the six- 
month period is shown at 184,283 bb! 
of which 7,742 bbl. were capable of 
being used as aviation gasoline. Operat 
ing costs in this short period would put 
the cost of the gasoline at more than 
$22 a bbl., exclusive of any charges for 
crude oil consumed at the refinery 
any allowance for amortization of invest- 
ment. 

The Truman committee found that 

the total installation cost of the project. 
including development of the Norman 
Wells field, would reach $134,000,00! 
Gen. Somervell puts the tentative final 
cost, as of July 31, 1944, at $101,628. 
601, divided as follows: exploration $13, 
399,586, pipeline $61,269,257, and re. 
finery work $26,959,758. 
@ Dominion Has First Call—What to 
do with Canol is now the question 
Sale, if a buyer can be found, wil! in 
volve only that part of the operation 
which is in Canada. Under the agrec 
ment which covered the undertaking, 
the Dominion government has first call 
on postwar purchase. 

Such purchase would be at a pr 
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wt by appraisers appointed by the two 
nments. Whether a supplemental 
jereemcnit has been made to cover shut- 
ioyn of the project before the end of 
the work and sale sooner than the time 
sovided by the original agreement has 


gover’ 
“4 


not been revealed. News dispatches 


fom Ottawa represent the Dominion 
sovernment as not interested in exercis- 
“ag its option to buy. 

~The project would have little appeal 
4) an oil company as a commercial ven- 
ture, even as a gift. 

¢ Original Pool Expanded—Ficld devel- 
pment, paid for by the War Dept. at 
, cost of about $14,000,000, has re- 
wilted in extension of the original oil 
pool. The last War Dept. statement on 
the subject was that 44 wells had been 
drilled, of which 34 were “commercially 
productive.” Of these, 21 were treated 
with acid to increase the drainage area 
in the limestone formation, and a “po- 
tential” production totaling 5,600 bbl. 
yas built up. The refinery and pipeline 
were designed to handle 3,000 bbl. a 
day. The field itself belongs to Imperial. 
Five wildcat wells drilled in the area 
were dry. 

Prewar, a small refinery near the field 
wpplied the limited local needs—three 
wells suficed. The War Dept. put the 
reserve of this field at 60,000,000 bbl. 
Standard of New Jersey cautiously said 
it “may exceed 35,000,000 bbl.,” not 
all accessible because part of the field 
is under the bed of the Mackenzie River 
where floating ice will destroy equip- 
ment. 


PIPELINE WAITS FPC ACTION 


To meet anticipated requirements for 
natural gas in Ohio and adjacent terri- 
tory next winter, the Metropolitan East- 
em Corp., New York City, has applied, 
as expected (BW—Feb.17'45,p39), for a 
certiicate of public necessity from the 
Federal Power Commission to build and 
operate an 18-in. pipeline from East 
Texas gas fields. the line would have 
an initial daily capacity of 140,000,000 
oft. The cost is estimated by the 
company at $23,000,000. 

The company, organized to build 
and operate the proposed line, informed 
FPC that it plans to finance the project 
by 3% first mortgage bonds for about 
0% to 75% of the cost, and to obtain 
the balance by a common stock issue. 
lf PC approves and WPB.grants requi- 
ite priorities for -materials, the com- 
pany expects to start construction next 
month and to complete the line by 
Oct. 31. 

WPB, meanwhile, has given an AA-] 
pnority to increasing the capacity of 
the Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.’s 
es pipeline from Monroe, Ala., to West 

itginia, 
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Gets Pump by Air Express: Dealer 
saves Money, Cows get Water 
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WATER PUMP on Wisconsin dairy farm breaks down. The owner gives his local dealer 
a hurry-up call. Dealer promises quick delivery even though pump must come from 
Cleveland. (He has it in the morning by specifying Air Express.) 


: i “i 
DEALER ABsorss Air Express charges but, 


THOUSANDS of businessmen find this fastest 


even so, he figures a saving of money — be- 
cause the pump is a high-priced, slow-turn 
unit that he cannot afford to stock. (With 
Air Express the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your business.) 


delivery a real economy —a real money- 
maker — when a customer wants something 
not in stock, (Yes, with Air Express, you 
give high-speed service on high-priced 
items without cost of stocking.) 


Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 


25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities, Direct service to scores of for- 
eign countries, Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 

Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 

- PFaad let packed with facts that will help you 

eb solve many ashipping problem. Railway 

Oa / Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 

for it at any Airline or Express office. 

Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Helper for Hays? 


Filmdom’s effort to sign up 
Eric A. Johnston is viewed as 
bid for new blood in meeting 
industry's postwar problems. 


Will Hl. Hays, czar of the movie in- 
dustry for 23 years, will have a postwar 
aide—if Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, can be persuaded to take the 
job. 

Johnston would shoulder some of the 

burdens of the so-called Hays office—the 
Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc.—which fronts for 
movicland, negotiates labor contracts, 
and polices films so that morals and 
good taste are not flouted. 
e With Hays’ Blessing—There have 
been moves in the past to oust Hays 
(former Postmaster General, and Demo- 
cratic Chairman James A. Farley once 
was rumored as his successor). The pres- 
ent plan to bring new blood into 
M.P.P.D.A. has the blessing of the 
movie czar, who is “earnestly endeavor- 
ing’ to sign up Johnston. 

While admitting that he has been 

approached by motion picture leaders, 
Johnston says he would delay any deci- 
sion “‘until much nearer the end of the 
war.” 
e Everything Set?—Picture people say, 
however, that everything is set for John- 
ston to become president of M.P.P.D.A. 
at the end of the European war, and 
for Hays to be elevated to chairman of 
the board. (Johnston’s term as C. of C. 
head expires in June.) 

Only thing unsettled, filmland sources 

say, is Johnston’s compensation; and 
Hollywood, never stingy, isn’t expected 
to quibble over that. Hays’ salary is 
reported to be $100,000 a year. 
e Warners Withdraw—Johnston would, 
by these reports, be joining M.P.P.D.A. 
about the time it suffers its first loss of a 
major member. Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc., effective May 30, is pulling out 
of both M.P.P.D.A. and its affiliate, the 
Assn. of Motion Picture Producers of 
California, Inc. 

Warners’ major beef is against the 
Hays office’s handling of labor negotia- 
tions (BW—Dec.9'44,p38). Before re- 
signing, the Warners refused to continue 
their per capita share of maintaining 
M.P.P.D.A.’s labor relations office. 

Hollywood's complex labor design is 
made up of two score A.F.L. and a few 
independent unions. Violent jurisdic- 
tional battles are shaping up among 
these tightly organized unions, which 
hold their membership to a minimum 
but are not above the territorial temp- 
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tations which besct unions in less glam- 
orous industries. 

e Finesse Held Lacking—Other factors 
figured in Warners’ withdrawal. ‘The 
Hays office, the Warners believed, failed 
to provide intelligent leadership in cre 
ating goodwill for the industry; 
M.P.P.D.A.’s | Washington activities 
lacked finesse. 

Warmers had no quarrel with 

M.P.P.D.A.’s Production Code Admin 
istration, whose function is to keep films 
pure by purging objectionable material 
from scripts before the cameras start 
grinding. 
e Purge Process—M.P.P.D.A. adopted 
its production code Mar. 31, 1930. 
When churches and the Legion of De 
cency crusaded for cleaner films, the 
organization took shape to administer 
the code. First certificate approving a 
picture was issued July 11, 1934. 

Under the setup, any producer, in- 
cluding nonmembers, may submit a pic- 
ture for review. If approved, the pro- 
ducer pays a fee for a code seal certify- 
ing that the film meets the industry's 
standards of decency.. Warners will 
continue, but as a nonmember, to use 
services of the Production Code Ad- 
ministration. 

e@ Founded in 1922—M.P.P.D.A. was in- 
corporated Mar. 11, 1922. Hays left 


President Harding’s cabinet 
master General to become tl 
tion’s president. ‘To cope witl 
to Hollywood, the ( 
(whose president 


peculiar 
afhliate 
Freeman of Paramount) was « 
There have been ten memb 
Columbia, Samuel 
Loew's, Paramount, RKO, 
Hal E. Roach Studio, Inc., ? 
tury-Fox, and Universal 
These studios, with the ex 
Republic, and 18 other prod 
distributors comprise the M.| 
membership. Many indepenc 
ducers have not joined, but M.] 
members account for more th 
of total film rentals. 
e Costs Prorated—Based on siz 
company, members are a: 
finance M.P.P.D.A.’s activiti 
Advertising Code Administrat 
views movie ads to climinate ol 
able material and improve th« 
and effectiveness of copy. Ad Q 
is being double-checked since the Fed 


hers, 


eral ‘Trade Commission is putting the 
bite on studios which have , in 
visual displays scenes or personaliti 
that have not appeared in the released 
film. 

Ihe Hays office Public Information 
Committee deals with the press, and 


MUTUAL AID FOR WAR AND PEACE 


At Washington, Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State—flanked by Hen 
Bonnet, French Ambassador, and Jean Monnet, representative of the Frenc! 


h 


provisional government—puts his signature to a new lend-lease agreement pro 
viding France a stake in the future. Under the arrangement, combat equip- 


ment is to be sent immediately; supplies and tools—totaling $2,575,000,000— 
that are vital to the war effort and rehabilitation will be shipped as soon as 
possible. The list includes $900,000,000 worth of long-life capital goods. Pay- 
ment will be both in cash and in reciprocal aid—which is retroactive to D-Day. 
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fven airports and highways are 
huilt with the aid of Allis-Chalmers. 
AC supplies U.S.A.’s largest line of 
rock-crushing and milling machinery 
__, tractors, graders and bulldozers 
for all types of construction. 


A-C engineering reaches into 
every industry. If you are a 
shipbuilder, A-C can supply you 
with steam turbines, pumps, 
motors, condensers, many other 
types of marine equipment. 


aS ere ] 


The ability of Allis-Chalmers to solve 
almost any kind of industrial prob- 
lem was demonstrated two years ago 
when turbo-superchargers were ur- 
gently needed by the U. S. Army 
for bombers and fighters. 


At Boulder Dam, Niagara and 
Grand Coulee, A-C hydraulic 
turbines generate power for fac- 
tories, homes, farms. Call on 
A-C’s vast experience fot help 
with your production problems! 


Not only did Allis-Chalmers build a 
complete new supercharger plant in 
record time, but quickly trained hun 
dreds of inexperienced workers to 
mass produce these highly special- 
ized precision machines. 


Steerrap tt” 


Meet Mr. Bernard Pagels, one of 
many thousandsof skilled crafts- 
men who insure the integrity 
and precision workmanship of 
Allis-Chalmers’ products—over 
1600 for U.S. Industry! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


XPERIENCE PAYS BIG! today, with industrial 


ackground and Skill more vital than ever, it’s important to know 


1 Company with the widest range of Engineering Experience... 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Tune in the BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Every Saturday over the 
Bive Network Coast-to-Coast 
8:30 P.M. E.W.T. 


RL LS 
ACCURATE LIQUID LEVEL INFORMATION 
AT A GLANCE, WHEN YOU WANT /T- 


LIQUIDOMETER Ziré fan 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABLE” 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected by 
specific gravity of tank 
liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 
we LIQUIDOMETER cox: 


+k 


SERVICE 
INDUSTRIALTRUCKS 


FASTER 


Less Maintenance Cost 


Cut your servicing time and upkeep on Industrial 
power and hand trucks with a Globe Industrial 
Truck Service Lift. Raises trucks to most con- 
venient working level—makes ‘“‘hard-to-get-at”’ 
under-slung parts more accessible to workmen. 
Result—periodic inspections are more efficient, 
lubrication is more thorough, work is done 
quicker, at less cost. Installs anywhere. Write 
for illustrated Bulletin 14-M. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowe 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


furnishes information concerning the 
industry's public services. ‘The commit- 
tee presently is tussling with a problem. 
Under an eight-year-old pact, writers for 
fan periodicals submit.ed to studios 
their copy concerning sereen personali 
tics. Some magazines, to bypass the 
agreement, toss a party to permit a 
writer to contact the personality di- 
rectly for material instead of setting 
up an appointment through a publicist. 
The Hays office is seeking a cure. 


World Coal Tight 


United Nations fuel budget 
12,000,000 tons short of needs. 
U. S. and South Africa alone 
have increased output. 


The current coal shortage is of more 
than national dimensions. Coal is now 
rated as one of the tightest items in 
world supply—along with shipping and 
other means of transport, hides and 
leather, textiles, and some food items. 
© 12,000,000 Tons Shy—A severe winter 
and transport tie-ups have forced a 
“brown-out”’ and other coal-conservation 
measures on the United States, but in 
Britain familics were reduced to 500 Ib. 
of coal last month, and in Paris a family 
ration of only 100 Ib. a month is al- 
lowed. Average consumption per family 
in the U. S. is more than one ton a 
month. 

According to the Combined Coal 
Committee of the Combined Produc- 
tion & Resources Board and the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board (BW-—Jan. 
29’44,p55), the United Nations coal 
budget is now 12,000,000 tons short. 

This shortage exists despite the fact 

that U. S. production—the biggest factor 
in the world total—is at an all-time high 
level. U.S. output last year ran to 684,- 
000,000 tons. Meanwhile essential in- 
dustrial consumption continues at ab- 
normal wartime levels in most Allied 
nations and in new coal-hungry areas 
being freed from Axis control. 
e British Output Drops—Coal has al- 
ways been a troubled industry in war- 
time. Strikes, manpower “wastage’— 
through an aging work force and trans- 
fer of miners to other war industries and 
the armed services—and declining pro- 
ductivity, due chiefly to depleted seams 
and aging machinery, have cost the 
world hundreds of millions of tons of 
coal since the start of this war. 

British coal production has skidded 
nearly 50,000,000 tons a year—despite 
desperate efforts to buoy it up (BW— 
Mar.18’44,p113). U.S. coal experts, 
with equipment scraped together from 
all parts of America, have introduced 
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stip mining in Britain. | 
short-run operation—goox 
5,000,000 tons last year. 
000,000 tons this year 

e Europe Hard Hit—Germ 
stubbornly to key mines i Freel 
side of the Saar basin, ar a 
desperately short of coal 

In 1938 France import 
third of its 62,000,000-t 
tion. A program has be: 
restore output in France ti of # 
1938 level, and to imp 
tons from Britain. This \ 
French industry to operat: 
capacity—somewhat below t 
mitted by Germany. Shi 
the U.S. are limited by 
boats of 5,000 tons or less 
quired to enter French coal 

Labor difficulties closed thc Belgi 
mines last month, and tr m 
in to mine the coal. 

Before the war Italy imported abo 
11,000,000 tons of coal a 
000 from Britain, 5,000,00! 
many. But Italy’s needs to 
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x 
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PART OF A PLAN 


Removal of the fasces symbols fror 
wall of the Italian Embassy in Wag 
ington is more than a graphic indi 
tion of liberated Italy’s switch ft 
fascism to the Allied camp. It a 
represents a studied effort by Ambi 
sador Alberto Tarchiani, new! 

stalled in the embassy, to mak¢ 

influence friends in the U. S. Ital 
immediate rehabilitation and futu 
development importantly depend ‘ 
the success of his friendly overtu! 
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C Smith & ¢ ok 
Typewriters Inc 
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he even clearness of its ‘‘write,’’ and the 


ease and speed of its action. . . its sturdiness, long 
wear, freedom from repair... and above all its amazing 


record of service during these high-pressure war 


years... give the Smith-Corona Typewriter a special 
place in the affections of its users. SMITH-CORONA 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY 
9 —— = Plant 
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that great—with Germa 
the industrial north and 
Allied hands still idle. | 
current needs are great: 
production. Production 
is of lignite, low in qualit 
tial in quantity. 
@ South Africa Output Up 
of coal supply are not si 
been the job of the Cor 
Coal Committee to assur 
tribution, conserve sh 
courage conservation, and 
panded production. 
South African output 
logically destined for use i 
ranean and South America 
ship hauls from Britain, t! 
plier now short of both c 
has been nearly doubled 
000 tons in 1939, to 30, 
year now. 
North African mines are 
but not at peak capacity. \\) 
mined is used for local t: 
to boost phosphate output. North Af 
is a deficit area—to the t 
moment, of about 85,000 tons a1 
e U.S. Continues Exports—South, 
U.S. fields supply undis: 
ties of coal to Caribbean a 
South American countries, and 
U. S. exports outside the he: 
at the rate of 300,000 to: 
Some is going to Europe, ; 
meet part of the nearly 300,(00.qm mts 
monthly deficit of the Mediterrandim Ye 
which cannot be supplied by the Unit the ( 
Kingdom and South Africa acron 
India, once able to sen il to t M.B 
Middle East and Mediterrancan, | medi 
countered difficulties preventing it f W. 
even meeting the needs of han, 
which must now get more t! now 
tons a month from South use.) 
creased military activity in tl ¢ On 
China area and war ind searcl 
shared in creating coal scarcil projye 
but labor trouble—famine, forcing sota | 
ers back to the land—has trin ap 
é i é ( P rd it : 
Minor Eye Accidents Indian output almost a tl it Aker 


annual rate just above 20,00( 

Are A Major Cost ; @ Norway Has Problem—How desperiqm ge 
the situation has become is refiect with 

even above the Arctic Circle, where 

coal mines of Spitzbergen—wri 

the Germans and later burne: 


quen 
scien 


staff, 


For every “lost eye” accident, there are approximately 300 “minor” 
eye injuries. What these “minors” cost in hours... in lost production 
... Seldom appears in company records... yet, the totals far exceed Britain—are to be reopened. Nor Opers 


for h 
porta 


those of the claim cases. gathering equipment to put t! 
Ninety-eight per cent of these eye accidents are preventable. Scientifically de- capable —— ” rer 50 
signed AO Safety Goggles will protect workers against practically a// nt ‘ Bogen Me, on afi for A 
industrial eye injuries. For greater efficiency, bigger production, lower liberated it cannot get coal { bam idly 
costs, take advantage of an AO Safety Representative’s experience. ain, but must depend on Spitzbe! eA 


Call the nearest American Optical Branch Office. , Aeasiemin 5 walld « em 
equivalent to only one week’s output fj °F 4 

eo home seems inconsequential But _ 

where, not even in the United Stagg Cover 

can that extra 12,000,000 tons from 


American & Optical — oe 
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anless Industry 
Strato Equipment, a firm 
sncentrating on development of 
ilitary lifesaving devices, 
rely operated by women. 


industry operated entirely by 
concentrating on saving rather 


emergency, rescue, and lifesaving pur- 
poses now are undergoing tests by the 
military. 

¢ Only “Male” Is a Dummy—University 
of Minnesota and Mayo Foundation sci- 
entists are on the firm’s staff of consult- 
ants, but active management and opera- 
tion of Strato are wholly in the hands of 
women. Only “male” in the firm’s plant 
is a clothing store dummy which is 
used as a model and is named “Heart- 
beat.” 

The company started two years ago 

as the outgrowth of research work under- 
taken for Bell Aircraft Corp. and Boeing 
Aircraft Co. on high-altitude pressure 
suits for flyers. Principals in this work 
were Prof. John D. Akerman, head of 
the University of Minnesota school of 
acrmautical engineering, and Dr. W. 
M. Boothby of Mayo Foundation’s aero- 
medical unit. (Dr. Boothby, with Col. 
W. R. Lovelace and Dr. A. H. Bulbu- 
lian, developed the oxygen mask that is 
now in general aviation and medical 
use.) 
* Organized by Miss Boeringer—Re- 
search assistant on the pressure suit 
project was Barbara J. Boeringer, Minne- 
sota graduate in anthropology. Unable 
because of their professional positions 
to capitalize on their developments, 
Akerman and Boothby had Miss Boe- 
nnger organize Strato Equipment Co., 
with themselves as consultants. Subse- 
quently, other Minnesota and Mayo 
scientists were added to the consulting 
staff. But women make up the entire 
operating personnel. 

Development of pressurized cabins 
for high-altitude planes reduced the im- 
portance of the work on pressure suits 
for flyers, but the company’s work rap- 
idly expanded into new fields. 

*A Versatile Helmet—Most successful 
item so far announced is a cloth helmet 
for aviators forced down in equatorial 
areas. Funnel-shaped, it has shields to 
cover the face and back of the neck 
fom the sun and from water glare, 
netting to guard wearers against insect 
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TO SUIT ANY MATERIAL 


Important advantages are gained through the use of 
Reliance V*S Drive on many types of processing equip- 
ment, like the sanforizing machine, shown above in use 
in a textile mill. 

Chief among these advantages is the easy and instant con- 
trol of speed, providing the right one for each operation, 
or for different materials. Starting, stopping and speed 
changing can be controlled at points remote from the 
driving units. 

Makers and users of a wide variety of processing equip- 
ment find that Reliance V*S Drive more than pays its way 
in improved quality and uniformity of output, besides 
helping to increase production. A Reliance Application 
Engineer can give you detailed information—or write 
for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati © Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) « Houston 
Kalomazoo © Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ Portland 
(Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Syracuse © Washington, D. C. and other principol cities. 


RELIANCE“; MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive its More Than Power” 


bites, and an opening in the crown 
which permits the helmet, when in- 
verted, to be used for catching rain 
water and tunneling it into drinking 
receptacles. 

The helmet folds compactly into a 

small pocket in the flyer’s uniform. The 
Navy purchased 150,000 last year, and 
238,000 more of them now are on order. 
Most of these helmets are being pro- 
duced by garment manufacturers, either 
under subcontract from Strato or on a 
royalty basis. 
e New York Offices Opened—Maijor 
activity of Strato is research and devel- 
opment, some under direct contract 
with the military; some original. So ex- 
tensive is its work becoming that Strato 
has opened New York City offices at 
1775 aero ey ; 

Not a little of Strato’s experimenta- 
tion has been directed toward develop- 
ing specifications for new special-use 
fabrics: Neoprene-coated nylon, Neo- 
prene filler between two layers of para- 
chute cloth. And it is in this field that 
Miss Boeringer and her consultants see 
greatest postwar possibilities for the all- 
woman Organization. 
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Cameras of the Future 


Photographic industry has an assured postwar ma et, ang 
while it’s too busy with war orders to do much planning it has, 
good idea of what the trends are likely to be. 


With 20,000,000 amateur photogra- 
phers impatiently awaiting the day when 
they can buy enough supplies to throw 
their favorite hobby into high gear, 
the far-flung photographic industry 
contemplates about as encouraging an 
outlook as any American industry—but 
the actual picture of postwar prospects 
is still about as blurred roe lacking 
in sharp detail as a beginner's first print. 
e An Assured Market—Markets for films 
and sensitized printing Papers, and the 
chemicals for developing them, promise 
to burgeon and bloom as never before. 
Sales prospects for cameras, enlargers, 
light meters, and all the other para- 
phernalia of the art give equal promise, 
if only because a high percentage of 
over 10,000,000 servicemen and women 
have indicated a desire to invest some 


LIGHTWEIGHTS FOR HEAVY LOADS 


Sleek and shining, three aluminum boxcars built for the Rock Island, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the Chicago & Alton railroads roll out on the 
high iron on their way to an official debut in Chicago. Designed by Reynolds 
Metals Co., they are the first of 30 ordered by the three roads (BW—Dec.9'44, 
p22), and are products of Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., subsidiary of H. K. Porter 
Co., at Mt. Vernon, Ill. The lightweights are of Reynold’s alloy R-301—the 
type used in sections of B-29 bombers. Running gear, couplers,and safety appli- 
ances are of steel. The cars haul standard 50-ton loads but weigh about four 
tons less than conventional all-steel cars depending on types of trucks used. 
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of their military discharge one, , 
brand-new photographic equi) ent. 

What worries the 150 mnufact, 
ers constituting the domestic photy 
graphic industry is that they are », 
against the most photograph : 
history, hence overwhelmed by a gq, 
tinually increasing avalanche of y, 
orders that gives them little or no time 
for postwar planning and designing 
© Radical Changes Must Wait-In on 
sense, reconversion is no problem, for i 
will be largely a matter of just changing 
address labels on packages of sensitizes 
materials—films, plates, and _ papers, 

But when it comes to development of 
new products, the industry is up againg 
it. Some new, sales-stimulating feature 
can be incorporated in the previoy 
product without too much trouble, byt 
radically new cameras will have to wait 
for the release of engineers and designers 
from critical war work. 

There is practically full industry 

agreement, for instance, that the “idea) 
lens of the future” with compound ek. 
ments of unbreakable,  clearer-than. 
crystal plastics may be held up for 
years while chemists discover ways to 
make them scratchproof and mathems. 
ticians have time to compute their cur 
vatures. It took the scientists of East 
man Kodak Co. thtee years just to figure 
the elements of’a, recent f/1.5 lens, 
and its design called for standard opti 
cal glasses of known refractive indexes 
and predictable behaviours under ex- 
tremes of heat, cold, and humidity. 
@ Lenses Improved—The practical, at- 
tainable compound lenses of the imme. 
diate postwar future will almost surely 
follow military designs possessing 2 
least three important points of supe 
riority over comparable prewar types: 

(1) Clearer, more uniform optical 
glasses (several kinds are required for a 
lens) developed for service exigencies, 

(2) All lens elements coated with 
transparent antireflectives to facilitate 
the passage of about 6% more light 
through each element, or 30% mor 
through a five-element lens, to permt 
shots at smaller apertures or faster 
shutter speeds; 

(3) All lens elements bonded together 
with a new synthetic cement which, 
unlike the traditional bond of Cana 
dian balsam, will not fail at extremely 
high or low temperatures. 
e Correction for Color—Another point 
of superiority, which has long been 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS... IMPROVE QUALITY 
WITH TOCCO LOCALIZED HARDENING 


FAST. By confining heating to the area subjected 
to wear .. . and by hardening only the wearing 
surface, TOCCO Induction Hardening cuts treat- 
ment time from hours to seconds. 


SUPER-HARD AND STRONG. Since this localized 
treatment does not affect the part’s core, there 
need be no compromise between hardness and 
toughness. It produces super-hardness without 
reducing previous strength and ductility. 


STRAIGHT. TOCCO speed minimizes warpage... 
eliminates straightening operations. 


UNIFORM. Split-second timing of TOCCO’S high- 
frequency induction heat makes every treatment 
exactly the same. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W. ¢ 


GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS. TOCCO machine is 


cool, clean, compact . . . simple for anyone to 
operate. 


THE PART ILLUSTRATED .. . a track roller shaft, 
16%” long, for a military bulldozer tractor 
. -. is TOCCO Hardened at flange and bearings. 
Flange, 4’ diam., is hardened to 50-60 R.C.... 
eight shafts at a time. . . total time, including 
heating and quenching, 94 sec. or less than 12 
sec. per flange. TOCCO machine was designed 
especially for this application. 


Feel free to enlist the TOCCO Engineer in 
solving your heat treating problems. Write for 
free copy of “Results with TOCCO.” 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING. HEATING 


--- YOUR NEIGHBOR WHO BUILDS TRUCK BODIES 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Jim, your local Ls body builder, represents a new 
idea in truck and trailer body manufacture. He 
offers the combined advantages of personalized serv- 
ice and mass production. 


Dependable, individualized local service. Know- 
ing local conditions and regulations thoroughly, 
Jim styles your bodies to meet your special require- 
ments. Unhampered by shipping problems, he 
makes quick deliveries and does a factory job of 
repairs overnight. 

Added advantages of mass production. Parts for 
Ls bodies are interchangeable and readily obtained 
from the nearest Ls dealer. Owners of national fleets 
can have Ls bodies built and repaired by any of the 
72 dealers throughout the United States. 

Lindsay Structure bodies, assembled from die- 
formed parts, offer a unique high strength-weight 
ratio. Ask your nearest Ls dealer about them today 
—write for his name. 

Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure (Can- 
ada) Lid., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


ls LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


available in all but the chea, 
will be full achromatic correct 
mit color photography in a 
worthy of the name. 
Shutters of whatever type 
tain their accuracies for deca 
than years, if only because 
extreme fatigue-resistance, 
beryllium-copper, will ren 
springs practically incapable 
a permanent set. 
Synchronizers for flash bul] 
will be built right into shuit. 
better grades, will possess new 
and freedom from maladjustn 
type brought out by Folmer G; 
ing the summer before Pea: 


cted to be little ey. 
dence of the long-predicted battle for 
supremacy between the minicams with 
their 35-mm. film and the standard 
hand cameras with their full-scale 24x34, 
34x44, 4x5 (in.), or larger roll film, cut 
film, film packs, or plates, because prac- 
tically every serious amateur has long 
since been equipping himself with a 
small camera for color shots and a larger 
one for less expensive black-and-whites 

The real battle, if any, is far more 

likely to arise among the true minicams, 
the 24x23} hand cameras of minicam 
type, and the 24x24 reflexes. Addicts 
conditioned to the 24x24 size argue that 
theirs provides not only more glowing 
color transparencies but aiso black-and- 
whites big enough to require no enlarge- 
ment. Current opinion holds that they 
have as little chance of persuading a 
simon-pure minicam fan away from his 
35-mm. favorite as a yachtsman has of 
getting a confirmed motorboater to take 
to sails. 
e Price Counts in Movies—Just as un- 
realistic is a predicted battle for suprem- 
acy among 8-mm., 16-mm., and 35-mm 
motion picture cameras and projectors, 
but for a different set of reasons which 
include original price, film expense, and 
sheer bulk. For all practical purposes, 
the 35-mm. size has long since gone 
strictly professional, while the 8-mm 
more often than not functions as 4 
come-on for the 16-mm. 

Both price and bulk loom large in 
the mind of a newcomer to home mov- 
ies, and he is likely to settle for a com- 
pact little 8-mm. outfit. But unless he 
wants his camera for record purposes 
only and cares nothing about the enter- 
tainment available in extensive libraries 
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of 16-1 sound movies (8-mm. has no 
‘or sound as yet), he soon be- 

a: d-hot prospect for the middle- 
Price resistance is 


id on | 
vi made it evident just where they 
re placing their postwar bets. 

For instance, Folmer Graflex, having 
brought its Speed Graphic cameras so 
neatly up to date just before the war 
that few refinements will be required, 
now wonders how its hypercritical non- 
rofessional market will take to the 4x5 
combat camera that it developed in co- 
operation with the Signal Orps. 

This camera, already shown to deal- 
ers as the Graphic “45,” has practically 
everything—double shutter equipment 
focal plane and between-the-lens), in- 
built fash synchronizer with batteries 
inside the box, coated lenses protected 
against glare by a permanent hood. 
¢ New ‘Minicams—Universal is already 
advertising its postwar edition of the 
Mercury II minicam with f/2 lens 
especially designed for color. ‘The Per- 
fex minicam line will continue to come 
fom the Candid Camera Corp. of 
America, but with war-inspired refine- 
ments. 

Argus is going to have a line of 35- 
mm. cameras with various lenses (all 
coated), coupled range finders, double 
exposure prevention, and several other 
innovations. In addition it will have a 
line of two-lens reflex cameras using 
120 film but furnishing twelve 24- 
square pictures on the roll of film. This 
camera, known as the Argoflex, is an 
improvement on a prewar model. 

An addition to the Argus line will be 
a 24x34 camera with several lenses and 
combinations of facilities, including 
that of taking sixteen 1}x1% pictures or 
eight 2x34 on the standard 120 film. 

* Entering the Field—At least one new- 
comer to the field of amateur photog- 
raphy, the Adel Precisian “roducts 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. (BW—Jun.3’44, 
p)8), will bring to the market a new 
hand camera with inbuilt flash equip- 
ment and an all-metal case of radical 
design about the size of a big man’s fist. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument, 
which has heretofore specialized more 
or less in complex cameras for aerial 
photography, is trying to make up its 
mind about entering the amateur lists. 
It bought U. S. patent rights to the 
German-designed Rolleiflex and Rollei- 
cord from the Alien Property Custodian 
some time ago but reports little progress 
toward production. 

* Didn’t Buy Names—One deterrent to 
quick action is the uncomfortable fact 
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If it’s built by 


-it’s dependable 


Ever since Wagner started to make transformers way back 
in 1891, this company has been manufacturing products 
famous for dependability. 


This fine characteristic is not limited to Wagner trans- 
formers, but is associated with everything bearing the 
Wagner name. This includes Wagner electric motors, unit 
substations, industrial brakes (bridge brakes), air brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, brake lining, and Tachographs (recotding 


speedometers). 


Whenever you need transformers, or other products made 
by Wagner, your call or letter will receive prompt attention. 
Wagner has 29 branch offices located in principal cities, 
each office manned by trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


PORTABLE POWER FOR WAR-TORN TOWNS 


Ready for shipment overseas is one of the portable diesel-generator sets which 
the Army will use to provide emergency power in devastated areas of Europe. 
The compact unit, in volume production at General Motors’ Cleveland Diesel 
Division, is being built in two sizes: one with a 12-cylinder engine and a 
418-kw. generator, and an 8-cylinder job that spins a 288-kw. and a 162-kw. 
generator. Unlike the 5,000-kw. power trains sent to war zones (BW—TJun. 
10°44,p110), these units can be moved by truck or dragged on their own skids. 


that the rights to the trademarked 
names of the two popular Rollei prod- 
ucts could not be ught with the 
patents. They belong to Burleigh 
Brooks, Inc., New York, long the ex- 
clusive American distributor for Franke 
& Heidecke of Germany for the Foth 
Derby line of minicams, and for other 
foreign imports (Willoughby’s, New 
York, handles the Voightlander). 

Fairchild is apparently pondering the 
choice of producing an old established 
camera under a new name or a brand- 
new camera under its own old estab- 
lished name. 

Burleigh Brooks, which in an informal 
survey of dealer thinking discovered that 
merc-ants generally will welcome a post- 
war return of high-grade German cam- 
eras and equipment, is sitting tight in 
the hope that not too many of its sup- 
pliers’ factories have been bombed out. 
A continuing black market for second- 
hand Rolleiflexes and Leicas and Con- 
taxes at figures almost double their pre- 
war retail prices when new lends cre- 
dence to the survey. 

e Plans Factory Here—E.. Leitz Co., the 
German manufacturer of the Leica 
whose American operations are progress- 
ing under the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, is not going to chance the remote 
possibility of a postwar boycott against 
cencmy goods. Its New York branch has 
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been working for some time on a new 
set of tools and dies for the original 
minicam and expects to establish an 
American factory, probably in the New 
York metropolitan district, as soon as 
conditions permit and if possible in 
1945. 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., likewise operating 
here under U. S. governmental control, 
last heard about its Jena works in 1940 
when a refugee reported a Mosquito 
bombing that missed its mark and tore 
up some nearby fields. Zeiss executives 
have no illusions about the probable 
present condition of the plant, but be- 
lieve that enough tools and dies for 
their Contax, Ikon, Ikoflex, and Miro- 


flex lines must have been put in safe’ 


keeping to permit a fairly quick resump- 
tion of production. 

They say they have no plans for an 
American plant. The tariff schedule still 
calls for a 25% import duty on camera 
lenses and 20% on cameras. 

@ Better Movies—In the movie segment 
of the domestic industry every line is 
expected to be improved with coated 
lenses, new long-lasting alloys in springs, 
and other metal parts—all the major 
and minor refinements perfected under 
the stress of war. Bell & Howell is 
waiting only the release of materials 
and facilities to begin manufacture of 
its Filmo turret head, magazine-loading 


8mm. camera, and its 8-mm 

master” projector. It also con 
civilian production of its 
Filmo-sound 16-mm. sound-on 
jector with higher fidelity of ; 
picture reproduction, plus n« 
operation. 

While Ampro is already beg 
advertise 8-mm. silent and 16-n 
or sound projectors, Eastman i 
its Cine-Kodak line under wra; 
Keystone and Paragon with th« 
tive lines. Revere is almost sur 
ture a three-lens turret on it 
8-mm. camera as well as a co: 
half-hour performance for it 
projector. 

@ Outlook for Meters—Postwar « 

meters of the familiar Weston, (ener, 
Electric, “G-M,” DeJur, and other ph 

toelectric types, promise to attain ney 
accuracies for amateur and prof¢ssions 
alike. 

The armed forces demanded and the 
American Standards Assn. set up certain 
inspection requirements for combat jy 
struments which included: close initia 
accuracy; small effect of high temper 
ture (131 F); small effect of extreme cold 
(—31 F); small effect of high heat and 
humidity followed by condensation; 1 
significant damage under severe phiysica 
abuse. All requiremenis have been at 
tained and will almost undoubtedly be 
retained in making future civilian 
ment. 

Other photographic standardization 

projects that have been undertaken by 
A.S.A. during the emergency—such as 
the new standard dimensions for variou 
types of sheet film and glass plates which 
promise true fits with camera holders ot 
the future—will in the long run be of 
benefit both to the feceiteees and 
to the consumer. 
e Other Improvements—Enlarging will 
be speeded by coated lenses in enlarging 
equipment whether manufactured b 
Federal, Simmon (Omega), Burke & 
James (Solar), or others generally. En 
largements will be clearer because their 
negatives will have been held vibration 
less in sturdier equipment of a numer- 
ous list. 

Photoflash lamps—General Electnc, 
Wabash, Westinghouse, and others— 
will be found more rugged as a direct 
result of their strenuous military duty 
on all fronts. Flash synchronizers to be 
added to cameras without inbuilt flash 
equipment (which promise to be few in 
years to come) will all have been made 
more compact and more precise by 
Ansley, Folmer Graflex, Heiland, Kalart, 
and other makers. 

Color photography may very well 
outboom its present popularity wien 
Ansco, Dufay, Eastman, and others are 
able to go into civilian production on a 
secret, hence heavily censored, color fi!m 
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-outed to be as easy to develop 
». as common. black-and-white 


New Dyes Used—Black-and-white 
dias hy may be entering new fields 
~ virtually gtainless negatives and 
hrough the adaptation to pic- 

,ceds of diazo dyes—now used 
stensively in Wan Dyck engineering 
srints wich are developed in less time 
han it takes to tell by ammonia vapor. 

Whether or not the standard sensitiz- 
ng emulsions based on light-sensitive 
ver salts will ever be superseded by 
he potential newcomer, the traditional 
ktandbys have been so tamed by the 
hemist and technician that almost any 
«need, shade, and degree of grainlessness 
of film or print paper can manufac- 
tured for which there is a sufficiently 
large market. Ansco, du Pont, Defender, 
¥astman, Haloid, and all the rest are as 
eady for practically any postwar shift 
in photographic demand as the veteran 
lens houses of Bausch & Lomb and 
Vollensak. 

Generally speaking, the amateur mar- 
et is no source of concern to the rec- 
ognized leaders in the photographic in- 
dustry, if only because big new sales 
outlets will function as never before. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, with 40,000 
dealers and distributors throughout the 
country, will merchandise cameras and 
supplies throughout their organization. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery 
Ward, other mail-order houses plan to 
extend their photographic operations in 
home offices and retail stores. 

The Kroger ged chain sells a roll 
of film with a cloth mailing bag and tag 
addressed to Cincinnati Riolventes 
The patron puts his exposed film in the 
bag with 25¢ or so, drops it into a mail 
box, and gets his film back with prints 
in a week or ten days. 
¢New Industrial Uses—What really 


tobable, expansion of “func- 
’ photography in business and 
industry under peacetime conditions. 
The list of applications is long: photo- 
ayout, for quickly producing precise 
metal templates directly from full-scale, 
lofted engineering drawings (BW-—Apr. 
29'44,p64); blueprints and Van Dycks; 
photovisuals, motion and still, for sales 
promotion, industrial training, what- 
have-you; radiography (X-ray and ra- 
dium), microradiography, X-ray diffrac- 
tion, —— photography, spec- 
troscopy, photomicrography, electron 
micrography, and analysis recording, for 
one phase or another of research, test- 
mg, Or inspection; microfilming for 
everything from bank checks to income 
tax returns. 
Big as it is bound to be, the market 
for amateur photography could conceiv- 
ably be small potatoes in comparison. 
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A tip from the ladies on your Postwar Product 


1% 


How NEW will your first postwar product be? 


Will it be a creation straight from the designer's board? 


Or will it be the same model you were turning out in 1941? 


More than likely the latter will be true. But your old model — 
dressed up in a Roxalin-engineered finish can present a new face 
to the world and without investment in new designs and machinery. 


A plastic base finish, unlike the lady’s makeup, adds more than 


beauty. It has important 
functional contributions 
to make. Your product 
will be on its way to the 
consumer with added 
sales appeal, warmth... 
protection and strength 
—qualities that will 
make it a better product 
than the one you turned 
out in ‘41. 


Get Your Copy of this 
Important Technical Manual 


“Twenty Years of Plastic Surfacing” will give you 
@ new slant on product finishing. Whet plastics 
are used in finishes...why they ore used ... these 
facts plus specific product information will give 
you ideas of how the right type of plastic base 
finish can speed production, lower costs and help 
you design a better, more saleable’ product. 
Write for your copy now as only a limited num- 
ber have been printed. Dept. 807. 


ROXALIN vid. FINISHES 


i) 
RP Ornrawteso 
ELIZABETH,F @ NEW JVERSEY 


PIONEERS IN PRODUCT FINISHES ENGINEERED FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE 


“Fissune Ieedlmei 


DRIVES PROTECTION DEEP 


a 


reid 


Wolman Salts* solution is 
driven deep into wood 
under high pressure in 
steel retorts. You get 
positive protection when 
you specify Wolmanized 
Lumber*. 


vod ANSWERS 


SERVICE-LIFE QUESTION 


To build with Wolmanized 
Lumber is to build for 


permanence. This lumber _- 


defies decay and termite 
attack, assures longer life 
to your building projects. 


Leod THE amin 


No.1 BUILDING MATERIAL 


When peacetime construc- 
tion gets under way, wood 
will again head the ma- 
terial lists of builders and 
contractors. Specify Wol- 
manized Lumber and get 
all of wood's advantages. 


CREOSOTING 


FLAMEPROOFING 


WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCormick 


Building, 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Curfew Overione 


Cafe owners in Chicagg 
and Petrillo musicians square 
off over 30-hour wor! 


week 
then settle differences. 

What at first promised to 
a fight as James C. Petrillo’s uw 
cians have yet encountered p 
this week, with Petrillo in 
tomed place atop the heap. 

Chicago dispute between | 
A.F.M., and the Cafe Own 

over cutting the musicians’ wor 
conform to the midnight clo 
recently imposed by War Mo 
Director James F, Byrnes (B\\V- 
3’45,p16). 

e Both Sides Claim Victory—< 
victory by both sides indicated 
compromise had been reached. The 
Cafe Owners Assn. had originally issued 
a flat statement that the 48-hour wor 
week clause in their union contracts y 
automatically voided by the curfew; that 
henceforth musicians would be offered a 
30-hour week. This meant an apparent 
cut from $96 to $60 in the -typic 
bandsman’s weekly pay envelope. Ass 
ciation members had also announced 
they would dicker with the union onh 
collectively, not as individual employ- 
ers. 

But union spokesmen reported that 

the settlements made individually with 
night-club owners would cut the musi- 
cians’ work-week only by one to six hours 
Explanation is that“(1) most musicians 
had never worked the theoretical 48 
hours (union spokesmen said the aver- 
age week was about 36 hours); (2) many 
night spots are experimenting with 
earlier opening hours, and even tea 
dancing sessions, to bolster their dimin- 
ished revenue. 
e Seek Modified Curfew—Association 
members seemed satisfied with conce 
sions obtained from Petrillo’s hom 
team; they pointed out triumphant! 
that night spot operators who dont 
want to hire musicians for more than 
30 hours have not been forced by the 
union to do so. They add, not too hope- 
fully, that the next step is to get nd 
of the curfew. 

The association’s hand in the musi- 
cians’ dispute was oe, og when 
similar organizations in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Michigan authorized it to act on 
their behalf. Hence, the same interests 
this week organized a National ssn. 
of Theatre Restaurants & Cafes. Its 
immediate aim is to present to President 
Roosevelt personally next week a pett- 
tion urging modification of the curfew 
ruling. 
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Control Aluminum Alloy ingot impurities to 


an extent where they will not later cause 
trouble in casting, and the biggest single 
step has been taken to assure perfect cast- 
ings. 


The process of refining, governing every 
phase in production of Aluminum Refiners 
ingot, makes certain that these impurities 


are controlled. Uniformity of quality is 
thus assured. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION «+ Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


The NATION ’S Goods pass 
through a 


Railway Expressman’s hands! 


The Railway Expressman is an integral part of the commercial and 
social life of the nation. That’s one reason why, prior to the war, 
over 65% of all employes had been in the Express Service from 10 
to 50 years. Few sought other work. The compensation, interest of 
the work — in short, being a Railway Expressman — offered a way 
of life satisfying to most. 

Today, over 22,000 highly trained Expressmen are serving in the 
armed forces. The enormous increase in shipments, mostly of war 
goods, requires over 75,000 men and women, an increase of 50%. 
These new Express employes are performing their work well under 
trying conditions. 

We look forward to the end of this war and the return of our 
veterans, We shal! welcome them back. Old and new Expressmen 
will be ready to meet the shipping needs of an ever-expanding 
America. 


si LW 
EXPRESS 
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NATION-WIDE 


Seana 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIS™ 


A digest of new f{ 
regulations affecting pr 
price control, and transpo 


Information 


To guide war contractors and , 
agencies in negotiating contract « 
the Office of Contract Settlement 
Regulation No. 14, incorporating 
mination cost memorandums int 
clarify accounting practices an 
greater uniformity in their ap; 
Copies of the regulation may be 
from Office of Contract Settlemen 
ington 25, D. C. 


© Surplus Property—The Surplus 

Board has issued a pamphlet containin; 
Sections III, IV, and V of the Handboo} 
of Standards for Describing Surplus Pro; 
erty. These sections cover Textile, Leathe; 
and Fiber, Crude, Basic, and Finished Prod 
ucts (Section III); Chemicals, Drugs, Med; 
cines, Oils, Fats, Waxes, Cosmetics, and 
Houschold Chemical Preparations (Sectio: 
IV); Glass, Clay, Stone, and other Nor 
metallic Mineral, Crude, Basic, and Fir 
ished Products (Section V). The pamphlet 
is available at the Superintendent of Do 

ments’ office, Washington, D. C., at 15¢ 
a copy. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB’s Textile, Clothing & Leather Bi 
reau has announced the allocation of 1,00 
000 lb. of cotton weaving yarns in counts of 
fours and coarser, single and ply, including 
roving and speeder spun, to the carpet ir 
dustry for use in backing. Since these yan 
have been found unsuitable for the produ 
tion of cotton duck, they have been release 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps. Inte: 
ested carpet or rug makers should appl 
immediately on form WPB-2842 to th 
Allocation Section, Cotton Yarn Branch ot 
the Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


@ Frozen Dairy Foods—As a result of Wa 
Food Administration’s action eliminating 
restrictions on the use of milk solids—not 
fat—in the manufacture of ice cream and 
other frozen dairy foods, manufacturers will 
be able to make a better product and ma 
be able to make more of it. However 
former restrictions on the use of butterfat 
in these foods continue. (Amendment 5 
WFO 8.) 

© Lard—Because available supplies are prov 
ing insufficient to meet essential civilian 
needs in some areas, WFA has exempted 
from the lard set-aside order federally 
spected slaughterers in the following states 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida. 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvanu, 
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Rhode ind, South Carolina, Vermont, 
\ jrginia \Vashington, and West Virginia, 
Be sent 9, WFO 75.3.) 


Amen 


Relaxed Restrictions 


To » manufacturers of commercial 
tors more time to plan their 
WPB will give motor users ad- 
vance orizations to purchase for two 
arter Previously, advance authorizations 
were grevted for only one quarter. (Order 


L341, «» amended.) 


electric 


schedu 


e Yams and Fabrics—Persons producing 
cotton duck and duck substitutes, merino 
vas and fabrics, combed cotton yarns and 
fabrics, and wool tops are now eligible to 
yse the AA-l preference rating to obtain 
materials and products needed as mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating (MRO) sup- 
plies. \anufacturers of cotton, rayon, and 
nvlon yarns and fabrics for tire cord have 
had this rating for some time, but pro- 
ducers of the goods covered by this amend- 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 

The Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co. 
(Two plants) 

C. Albert Carlson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Shops of Edward A. Brass 
Shreveport, La. 

Chandler-Evans Corp. 
South Meriden, Conn. 

Crane & MacMahon, Inc. 
St. Marys, Ohio 

The Dobeckmun Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The E. T. Fraim Lock Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Litchfield Mfg. Co. 
Litthfield, Mich. 

Moore & Kling 
Boston, Mass. 

North & judd Mfg. Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 

The Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Quincy Elevator Gate Co. 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Regent Shops 
New York, N. Y. 

Reliance Mfg. Co. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Saginaw Body Mfg. Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Superior Coach Corp. 
Lima, Ohio 

United States Plywood Corp. 
(Two plants) 

United States Rubber Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 

Warwick Mfg. Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
cellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
tssues of Business Week.) 
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HANDLING +Processing + HANDLING + Assembling +HAN DLING + Packing +HANDLI NG+Storage+HAN DLING 
_—_—_— i 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


TOWMOTOR 


RENE A 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITI 


Planned production depends largely for 


its success on efficient materials handling. A handling opera- 


tion starts each job, moves it along through processing and 
assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the 
chain of performance can rightfully be labeled “Handling.” 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a 
continuous process today. Modern, mechanized Towmotor 
brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 
Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials han- 


dling. Get the story—send for the Towmotor DATA FILE. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR COMPORATION © (221 E. 1S2M0 STREET, CLEVELAND 18, 


The instant heat that Gas provides is 
a quality of this modern industrial 
fuel that is highly important in the 
plant. Time being money, the speed 
with which Gas brings its heat to 
bear on an industrial operation is 
often the chief factor in making it 
the choice of production managers. 


This speed of Gas will be impor- 


tant from the competitive standpoint 


in post-war marketing, and minutes 
saved on the production line through 
Gas may mean sales won in the field. 
As Gas helped speed war production 
for Victory, it will help speed peace- 


time industrial production for profits. 
Ask the Industrial Gas Engineer 
at your local Gas Company to demon- 


strate, concretely, the qualities of 


Gas and their application to your , 


own problems. There is no obligation. 
x * * 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


sn 


IWE TRENE. 
FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


ment have hitherto had only a 
ing. (Amendment 2, Controlk 
Plan Regulation 5.) 


Tightened Restrictions 


WPB has extended for anot! 
the rules limiting spot autho: 
civilian goods production in cr 
areas (Groups I and II). The su 
spot authorization under Priori 
tion 25 (BW—Dec.9’44,p17) wa 
scheduled to expire on Mar. 1. 


@ Zinc—Under the WPB ruling 

ginning Apr. 1, will place slab 
allocation controls similar to thx 

from June 1, 1945, to Sept. 15, | 
Mar.3’45,p10), all zinc from pr 

be allocated by WPB’s Tin-Lea 

vision on the basis of application 

on form WPB-2893. For shipm: 

made before Apr. 30, applicatio 

be filed before Mar. 12. Cons) ma 
accept less than 20 tons a month from dei. 
ers without allocation certificates if th. 
consumers have not applied to \\PB fo; 
an allotment of zinc for the same mont 


(Order M-11, as amended.) 


@ Gum and Wood Rosin—Low inventoric 
and production drops due to manpower 
shortages have led WPB to establish quotas 
of rosin that may be used in the production 
of all but preferred orders. Products affected 
include natural and synthetic rubber, soap, 
protective coatings, linoleums, adhesive 
paper and paperboard, and others. (Order 
M-387.) 


@ New Electrical Service Extensions- 
WPB’s Office of War Utilities has tight 
ened restrictions on the construction of 
those extensions that can be made without 
specific WPB approval. A length limit of 
5,000 ft. has been placed on extensions to 
several classes of indystrial and commertcia 
consumers; extensions to dwellings used 
seasonally are limited to 250 ft. Installation 
of new street lights requires certificates of 
necessity on public safety grounds. (Utilities 
Order U-1-f, as amended). 


© Cast-Iron Scrap—Inventories of cast-iron 
scrap in the hands of consumers are limited 
to a 60-days’ supply of purchased cast-iron 
scrap based on current melt schedules. In 
figuring inventories, consumers must take 
into account both scrap from their own pro 
duction and purchased scrap. For the bene: 
fit of small consumers, however, a 50-ton 
maximum inventory may be carried regard- 
less of this order. (Direction 2, General 
Preference Rating Order M-24.) 


@ Specialty Leather—Under Direction 14 to 
Order M-310, WPB has limited the quan- 
tity of specialty leather produced from 
cattle hide that any tanner, currier, or fin 
isher of. bag, case, strap, or upliolstery 
leather may process or deliver for certain 
end-uses designated under Schedule A of 
Order M-310 to 66%% of the quantity de- 
livered for such purposes in June, July, and 
August, 1944. Among the specified en¢- 
uses are furniture leather, luggage handles 


and binding, rifle scabbards, pistol holsters. 


@ Lumber—To meet increased requirements 
for aircraft grade lumber, control over pre 
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f Noble fir lumber of these grades 

reestablished in a new order, M- 

at the same time, the Sitka spruce 
\{-186, has been amended to spell 
rols and to establish identical pro- 
for Sitka spruce and Noble fir. 
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has be 
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order, 
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Price Control Changes 


Warchouses and jobbers of iron and stcel 
may pass on to their customers the 
increases in mill ceiling prices on 
certain basic steel products which went into 
efect in January (BW —Jan.20'45,p65). 
\mendment 12, Revised Price Schedule 6; 
Amendment 29, Revised Price Schedule 49, 
Amendment 15, Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation.) 


produc t 


nteri 


eRent—OPA now permits landlords seek- 
ing in reased rent under the “substantial 
hardship” provisions of rent regulations to 
submit operating costs and rental income 
for the most recent calendar or fiscal year 
if the year begins on or after the maximum 
rent date, or for the twelve months immcdi- 
ately prior to filing the petitions. Formerly, 
a landlord had to submit figures on a full 
year under rent control—a requirement that 
prevented them from making immediate 
use of the hardship clause in areas recently 
brought under control. Other changes in 
the rent regulations affect the landlord's 
retroactive refund liabilities. 


¢ New Pianos—Retail prices for new pianos 
must be shown on price tags placed on the 
pianos by the manufacturer. Prices will be 
uniform for all pianos of the same make and 
model sold in stores in the same area. The 
13% increase granted to manufacturers last 
fall will be absorbed by the retailers. (Re- 
vised Order 2525, Regulation 188.) 


¢Scrap Rubber—Existing ceiling prices for 
scrap tires, for mixed lots of scrap and re- 
parable tires, and for miscellaneous scrap 
tubber that includes any scrap tires, which 
previously applied only to sales to industrial 
consumers, have been extended to cover 
sales to all persons. (Amendment 12, Re- 
vised Price Schedule 87; Order 33 under 
Supplementary Order 94.) 


* Burley Tobacco—To take care of some 
2,000,000 Ib. of burley tobacco which buy- 
ers had purchased on warehouse floors and 
had mixed and divided into smaller baskets 
before Jan. 20, 1945, when resale of this 
tobacco was forbidden, OPA has provided 
that these purchases may be resold. (Amend- 
ment 5, Regulation 500.) 


* Textile Bobbins and Spools—In all con- 
tracts entered into on or after Mar. 3, manu- 
facturers may sell on an adjustable pricing 
basis textile bobbins and spools that are 
made principally of wood. (Order 415, Regu- 
lation 136, as amended.) 


* Sugar Cane—A government payment of 
§5¢ a ton of sugar cane has been authorized 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization 
to enable Florida growers to complete the 
harvest of 1944 freeze-damaged cane. Pay- 
ment will be made to growers through proc- 
essors by War Food Administration on cane 
harvested on and after Feb. 22, 1945, and 
delivered to mills for processing. 
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WHILE the principal function of 
MI-CO Parking Meters is traffic 
control, the revenue from these 
meters, over and above the cost of 
maintenance, goes a long way 
toward the purchase of materials 
and equipment for more efficient 
traffic regulations. This has been 
the experience of cities where 
MI-CO Meters have been in opera- 
tion a number of years. They have 
found that MI-CO Meters earn 
more because they are seldom out 
of order. This dependability is the 
natural result of correct design, 
rugged construction and fewer 


Manufactured under 
patents of F. I 
Michaels by The Michaels 
Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
gton, Ky. 


moving parts: Merchants like 
MI-CO Meters, too, because the 
12, 24 or 60 minute parking fea- 
ture assures a greater turnover in 
cars—hence more potential cus- 
tomers. Q Although the manufac- 
ture of MI-CO Meters is restricted, 
it’s not too early to plan for the 
time when they will again be avail- 
able. Literature containing com- 
plete specifications and case his- 
tories will be sent on request. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


F N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


State Income Up 


Municipalities also build 
cash reserves for postwar needs 
as war boosts tax revenue. Bond 
prices rise; yields drop. 


The finance officer of nearly every 
state and municipality has found his 
job much easier during the past few 
years. 

For one thing, because of the pros- 

perity generated by the high-speed in- 
dustrial activity of a nation at war, the 
usually onerous task of gathering in the 
tax levies is now a cinch. 
e Cash Building Up—Tax collections are 
showing an extremely low delinquency 
rate and are providing unusually large 
revenues. ‘This combination has been 
building up handsome surplus cash ac- 
counts ihe most municipalities and states 
despite substantial retirement of large 
outstanding (and in some cases once 
troublesome) debts. 

Wartime restrictions on construction 

have climinated many millions of dol- 
lars of capital expenditures that normally 
would have been made. Further cuts in 
cash expenditures have been made pos- 
sible by the virtual ending of relief 
rolls, reduction of the number of em- 
ployees because of the draft and war 
plant competition, and the impossibility 
of finding sufficient manpower and sup- 
plies to keep up ordinary maintenance 
work. 
e Billion More Than 1941—State tax 
revenues—boosted by lush corporate 
carnings, record-breaking employment 
at the highest wage rates in history, and 
general wartime boom conditions—rose 
to around $5,400,000,000 in the 1944 
fiscal year, compared with $5,100,000,- 
000 in 1943 and $4,400,000,000 in 
1941, 

Unemployment compensation taxes, 
up 12.5% in 1944, provided 24.5% of 
the grand total, with seven states show- 
ing 31% to 79% gains, 19 collecting 
less than in 1943, and four states re- 
porting the second consecutive year of 
declines. However, because this money 
is credited to their accounts in a federal 
trust fund, state governments frequently 
do not emphasize such receipts as part 
of their normal tax system. 

e Income Taxes Gain—Thus, excluding 
unemployment compensation from cal- 
culations, taxes on sales and gross re- 
ceipts provided 53.1% of all 1944 state 
tax revenues, licenses and privileges 


16.8%, corporate income taxes 10.5%, 
personal income tax levies 8.3%, prop- 
erty taxes 6%, death and gift taxes 
2.8%, and miscellaneous levies the other 
2.5%. 

The biggest gains were the 26% rise 

in corporate income tax collections and 
the 15% advance in personal income 
taxes. 
e Gas Tax Income Declines—The state 
financial picture was brightened by the 
fact that the drop in revenue from motor 
fuel taxes was less than anticipated and 
because income from auto licenses and 
operator permits showed unexpected sta- 
bility. 

Receipts from the motor fuel taxes, 
11.1% under 1943, were below general 
sales tax collections for the first time. 

Percentagewise, however, the drop in 
gasoline taxes was much less than the 
similar 1943 loss. Except for the gen- 
eral sales tax and unemployment com- 
pensation levies, the gasoline tax was 
the biggest provider of state revenues. 
In eight states “gas” levies were up last 
year. 

Collections from the sale of auto reg- 
istration plates and operator licenses 
actually advanced slightly in 1944, de- 
spite predictions of motor vehicle scrap- 


page as a result of war condit 
restrictions. 

e War Boom Helps—Gains in . 
and individual income tax levi 
York supplied about 66% of ea 
no surprise to fiscal authorities 
of the war boom. 

Many municipal officials, | 
have been pleasantly surprised o 
tinued gains recorded by the 
sales tax during the war, for t 
feared that consumer purchasin 
be greatly curbed by really drast 
on production of civilian good 
e Warning From Council—Most 
pal and state fiscal authorities | 
illusions concerning the perm 
of their present prosperity. 

The Council of State Govern 
has warned that present conditi 


just temporary, that states event 


may have to face many potential 
ous problems arising out of | 
needs and inflationary symptom: 
To meet that possible challeng 
council has been urging all mun 


and state governments (1) to retin 


much debt as they can now; (2 
strict their expenditures; (3) to 


tain tax rates, despite their pi 


prosperity, at levels consistent wit 


bonds or maintaining dormant 


accounts; and (5) to prepare fo 
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war’s end by planning postwar projects 


Wayne A. Johnston, 47-year-old 
career man in railroading, was assist- 
ant general manager of the Illinois 
Central System less than a year ago. 
Late last month he was elected presi- 
dent of the road. 

e From the Ranks—In line with the 
tradition of railroad presidents, 
Johnston made it up from the ranks 
the hard way. But he did it almost 
as fast as if he had family backing. 
Last April he was promoted to 


he became general manager. - 
Flouting convention, he was 
never a vice-president. But he meets 
another Illinois Central tradition by 
measuring 6 ft., weighing 200 Ib., 
and having had no other employer. 
e Foresaw Labor Shortage—Johns- 
ton’s most spectacularly successful 
recent performance has been in meet- 
ing major manpower problems during 
the war. Well ahead of the pinch, he 
devised—and fought through to ac- 
ceptance—an aggressive campaign for 
recruiting boys of 16 and 17 for oper- 


assistant vice-president. In September + 


Career Man Heads Illinois Central 


ating jobs, and trainin 
competent brakemen, 
switchmen at four schools 
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severe slashing of rates. 


OT SNOW “SHOVELER” 


t his Pittsburgh home Joseph C. 
‘eaney shows off a labor-saving house- 
hold use for radiant heating—snow re- 
joval from driveways. His installa- 
ion consists of 14-in. pipe embedded 
| the concrete strips, is heated by an 
istantaneous water heater, and is 
imilar to layouts now being used 
by industries (BW—Dec.16'44,p92). 


ow and immediately starting to accum- 
late the cash needed to carry them 
ut later. 

Agitation for Lower Taxes—Many stu- 
jents of public financial administra- 
ion, seeing the present prosperity, have 
been afraid that more than just a few 
junicipal authorities (with an eye on 
uture elections) might start to slash 
heir tax rates sharply—a move for 
which there is considerable agitation. 
Some states have either eliminated 
heir personal income taxes entirely or 
ut them 25% to 50%. A few states have 


sliced their general sales taxes or levies 


bn gross receipts, and many towns and 
ities have reduced the taxes they have 
been loading on residents. 

Thus sp Staley there has been no 
Postwar plan- 
ing, instead, is widespread, and sub- 


stantial reserves are being earmarked 


or the future. 

To Share Revenues—State govern- 
ents are aware of the heavy burdens 
lany towns and cities will face when 
he war boom ends and that the prop- 


ty tax, long the main fount of local 


ax revenues, is becoming less depend- 


ble. It is considered inevitable that 
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states must share large amount of tax 
revenues with municipalities. 

Today there are many new forms of 
taxes including municipal taxes on 
wages paid by resident companies, busi- 
ness license taxes based on the number 
of employees, charges for parking on city 
streets, and municipal taxes on amuse- 
ments. Some cities have increased util- 
ity taxes in an effort to capture funds 
that otherwise would go to the federal 
government in excess-profits taxes. 

However, these new tax sources won't 

mean much if business conditions are 
poor. The only hope for maintenance 
of present high tax returns lies in the 
continuation of the unprecedentedly 
high national income. 
e Housecleaning—State and municipal 
officials have been getting their finan- 
cial houses in order. In the four years 
ending June 30, 1944, it is estimated, 
outstanding debt of states and cities de- 
clined about $2,500,000,000 to around 
$17,500,000,000, lowest level since 
1929. 

About $1,000,000,000 of debt was re- 
tired in the 1944 fiscal period, a further 
decline has been registered this year, 
and even greater cuts have been achieved 
in debt-service charges. 

About $700,000,000 of municipal 

financing, all but 30% representing 
interest-saving refunding operations, was 
reported in 1944. However, a large 
volume of new offerings is expected to 
hit the market after the war. Some 
Wall Street brokers expect $10,000,- 
000,000 in the first five years. They 
anticipate a trend toward revenue bonds 
to finance self-supporting projects. 
e Prices Rising—Never before has the 
market been so propitious for new 
municipal financing. To individuals in 
the high brackets, the tax-exemption fea- 
ture of such bonds is most enticing 
since the old government issues offering 
tax shelter are steadily dwindling and 
the war has caused a growing scarcity 
even in the municipal group. 

Nearly two years ago municipal bond 
prices started to skyrocket (BW —Jul. 
24'43,p107). The tremendous effect 
of this trend on yields available to pur- 
chasers is well evidenced by recent per- 
formance of the Bond Buyer’s Munici- 
pal Bond Index. This discloses a steady 
drop in yields from the 3.30% reported 
Oct. 1, 1939, for example, to around 
1.50% currently. 


e Equal to Much More—Even lower . 


yields are expected by many brokers for 
some time ahead. This isn’t so surpris- 
ing, however. Even a 1.50% yield on 
a tax-exempt security is the equivalent 
of 3% on a nonexempt issue for buyers 
with surtax income within the $14,000- 
$16,000 range and equal to as much as 
6% to those in the $44,000-$50,000 
surtax bracket. 
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I like 
MARCHANT 


because 


to Multiply, I merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer, 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
...and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


20 Points of Superiority 
including 
TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL_ 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication... 
showing at a glancea complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 


$ according to WPB schedule. 


» MARCHANT | 
) SILENT-5SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 


February 26, 1945, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


first year,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Marking! Three sizes to meet Gov't 
Spec. 1”, 3/4", 1/2". Por sample stea- 
cil, shippers’ headbook sod 
prices, pia this to business 
lewerhead, with your same. 


/PAID 
for itself four times the 


MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Building, 

.: Belleville, Mll., U. $. A. 


®@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. B 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


mp/m 


Proxy Row Ends 


National Tea chairman's 
resignation will clear way for 
Cuneo’s reorganization plan, 
but McKinlay gets first word. 


The fight for control of the National 

Tea Co., which started last summer 
(BW —Jul.29°44,p67) and which was 
expected to cause fireworks at the 1945 
annual meeting of the chain grocery 
concern on Mar. 21, has been settled— 
on the surface at least. John McKinlay, 
board chairman, has announced that 
he will soon resign, and the John F. 
Cuneo stockholder group, claiming over 
26% of voting power, will receive the 
representation on the directorate that 
it has been demanding. 
e An Early Report—McKinlay, stung by 
the charges of “poor management’’ re- 
peatedly leveled against his regime by 
the Cuneo group, isn’t making his de- 
parture quietly. Instead, he jumped the 
gun last week by giving his side of the 
story first and making public, before it 
was due, a 1944 annual report to stock- 
holders. 

In this report signed by him as chair- 
man, McKinlay replies in detail to the 
opposition. Outlining National Tea’s 
financial history since he took com- 
mand in 1938, reportedly at the be- 
hest of banking interests dissatisfied 
then with the company’s progress, Mc- 
Kinlay calls attention to 1944 opera- 
tions, when earnings of $1,067,000, 
compared with $352,000 in 1943, repre- 
sented the best showing “in ten years.” 
e Bank Loan Paid—McKinlav also calls 
attention to the 25¢ dividend paid last 
fall, first disbursement on the common 
stock since 1937, and to the repayment 
last June of $3,000,000 of notes, the 
company’s entire bank indebtedness. 

From 100 to 300 of the annual re- 
ports, according to McKinlay, were 
— for mailing to stockholders. 

cKinlay said that the report had been 
approved by the board of directors and 
that the balance sheet and earnings re- 
port had been certified by the com- 
pany’s auditors. 

e Rasmussen to Stay—News that the 

roxy fight was off was first revealed by 
John F. Cuneo, head of Chicago’s Cuneo 
Press, Inc., one of the world’s largest 
printing establishments. Cuneo, who 

tsonally owns over 11% of National 

ea’s ae outstanding capital stock, 
said that McKinlay’s resignation was 
“part of the plan which R. V. Ras- 
mussen, who is to remain as president, 
and I have worked out.” 

Rasmussen, though not denying the 
authenticity of McKinlay’s 1944 report 
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or making any mention of 
claim that Cuneo is prot 
lease, has intimated that the 
not be mailed to stockhold« 
a special meeting of the d 
scheduled to decide on the 
content” of the 1944 report 
soon be released to stockho 
with proxy statements. 
Rasmussen said McKinla,’s repo 
was issued without his know edge. », 
he seriously questioned the av:thonty. 
McKinlay, even though still the ¢ 
pany’s chief executive officer, to tele 
the statement. Rasmussen, son of ¢ 
founder of National Tea, and his rej 
tives own 24% of the outstandiy 
stock. 
According to reports, Rasmussen y; 
be only nominal se of the compar 
as president in the future, and H. V.\j 
Namara, Chicago branch manager { 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., may so 
become the chief operating official 
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Blow to Options 


U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
may retard use of stock option 
as bait to attract executive 
Paper profits are held taxable 


The recent trend toward use of stod 

option bait to acquire new corport 
management, or to retain executiy 
whose salaries have been heavily hit b 
high taxes (BW—Jul.22’44,p66), is a 
to be halted abruptly by a U.S. Suprem 
Court decision. * 
e Basis for Taxation—The high cow 
has ruled that the difference betwe: 
the market price and a lower price 4 
which stock is purchased under an 
tion for services rendered actually cor 
stitutes taxable income in the year: 
which the option is exercised and th 
stock is bought. 

Many executives previously believe 
despite some lower court rulings to th 
contrary, that any paper profits on suc 
transactions did not become taxab) 
until the stock was sold, at which tim 
the recipient could treat the transaq 
tion simply as a capital gain on whic 
the 25% rate would prevail, for example 
if the shares had been held for over si 
months. 

e Income or Investment?—This was t 
contention in the current Supren 
Court case, which involved an opti 
iven by an employer to an employe 
or services, the employee being entitle 
to purchase from the employer stock i 
another corporation at a price based 0 
its market value at the time the optio 
was written. 

Large purchases of this stock v 
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iT WORK... 


or better 


% With Westinghouse Fluorescent 
a9 8 
« ee-ability Lamps showing the way . . . peak efficiency 
of the lighting system is gained for 
greater accuracy in high-precision work! 


The long-lasting brightness of these lamps 


has been a boon to the busy eyes of wartime-workers . . . an 


t ruling efficient, economical investment for management in 
option 
utive commerce and industry. 


axable 


of stod Cool, shadowless, soft-bright, Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps are the 


-Orporat 
aa lamps to buy wherever seeing is important . . . in factories, stores, 
), is at 


Suprem offices and homes. Your nearest Westinghouse dealer can supply you with 
£ Ppty y 


th cout 
betwex long-lived fluorescent lamps that maintain high-lighting efficiency 
price qj 
r an Of 
lly Co! 
year | 


and th 


and seeing comfort at lower cost. Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Here's Cash for You 


to carry through 


; 


\ 


If you need more cash than you 
can get from present sources, get 
in touch with Commercial Credit 
—a quick source of funds that is 
not restricted by outmoded think- 
ing, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we're more 
interested in your profit poten- 
tials than in your current posi- 


Whether you need thousands or millions, 
Commercial Credit is ready to help you 


buy a business, buy out partners, remodel 


ANY MOVE THATS i 
GOOD BUSINESS fe 


/ 


or expand your plant, or finance any other 

sound business venture ... Telephone, write 

or wire the nearest office listed below. 
T AXE CATCH YOUR BUSINESS 


SHORT OF CASH ? 


tion. What's more we will not 
interfere with your management 
or limit your operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial 
Credit money for as long as you 
need it . . . with no due dates to 
meet and no demand obligations 
hanging over your head. For 
fast action, write, wire or phone. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland ,Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than S65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


made by the employee in t 
years when the market valu 
than the option price of the 
it was his belief that exer 
option constituted a mere 
a capital investment which 
in taxable income only whe: 
was sold. 

The Bureau of Interna 
ruled that the paper profit : 
by the difference between | 
price and market value of 
when the option was ex« 
equivalent to compensation f 
.service of the employee and th 
in the years in question. 

e Fewer Options Predicted— 
Circuit Court later agreed wit!: the en 
ployee’s contentions and 1 ed #} 
earlier decisions on the quest by th 
Internal Revenue Bureau and the 1, 
Court. 

From here on, however, the Suprep, 
Court’s decision will be followed. id 
tax experts think that stock-options wij 
become less and less attractive bait { 
attracting new blood or retaining dg 
sirable managerial talent. 


Margin Checkrein 


New regulations on stock 
trading are not expected to af. 
fect Wall Street greatly, but Big 
Board volume may be reduced, 


Wall Street’s claims that stock and 
bond transactions in its security tradin 
marts have been conducted mainly on 
cash basis for several years now appeat 
to be well confirmed by the large cu: 
tomer credit balances reported by brok: 
erage houses and by the small total of 
loans to brokers (BW—Feb.10’45,p65). 
e Taking No Chances—Nevertheles, 
the New York Stock Exchange’s presi 
dent, Emil Schram, is aware that “the 
seeds of inflation have already beet 
sown,” and the Big Board intends to 
take no chances of any future runaway 
markets, particularly in its lower-priced 
issues. 

Following the action ot the Fedenl 
Reserve Board a month ago in increas 
ing all margin requirements from 40% 
up to 50%, the stock exchange, on its 
own volition, now prohibits all margin 
purchases of stocks: selling at $10 per 
share or under, or of bonds selling a 
10% or less of their par value. 
¢ Minimum Equity—Another new regv- 
lation designed to hold trading activity 
within bounds calls for maintenance of 
a minimum equity of $1,000 in all new 
margin accounts, regardless of the price 
of stocks and bonds involved. 

Accounts now on a marginal basis for 
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ig at $10 or less must be 

to line with the new “full 

juirements by Apr. 2 at the 

the case of present margin ac- 

,» additional purchases can be 

cafter, except on a cash basis, 

he equity is up to the $1,000 

nimum now demanded of all new 
margin accounts. 

Larger Margins—It is also stipulated 
nat on stocks selling within the $10 to 
f() range 4 minimum margin of $10 a 
hare is to prevail hereafter. This rule 
| increase substantially margins for- 

vrly necessary on such issues under 

ederal Reserve 50% requirements. For 
astance, the purchase of a stock selling 
$15 will require a minimum margin 
£$10, or about 66%, while under the 

0% rule only $7.50 was needed. 
| This is the second time within two 
ears that the Big Board has altered its 
nargin requirements on its lower-priced 
yes, Back in March, 1943, it banned 
margin accounts in all issues selling at 
5 or less. 

Another Change—Starting this week 
9 new accounts, and Apr. 2 on old ac- 

unts, is another change in regulations 
which will further tighten controls over 
the margin business of member firms. 

This rule regulates the size of margin 
that must be maintained in “long”’ ac- 
counts by member-firm customers in 
periods when the market is declining. 
Formerly, the margin requirement at 
wich times was at least 30% of the debit 
balance, which worked out to around 
23% of market values. Now a margin 
at least equal to 25% of market value 
is the minimum. 

According to many brokers, the mar- 

gin requirement changes, which have 
been adopted also by the New York 
Curb Exchange, won't have any mate- 
rial effect on their new or old accounts, 
ince most member firms have had 
higher requirements than the  ex- 
change’s, 
*More Bookkeeping—However, most 
houses are gloomily anticipating much 
additional pressure of work in their 
margin departments. Now they can no 
longer apply the Federal Reserve 50% 
tule to an entire margin account. In- 
stead, they must segregate the securities 
according to market value and then 
apply the specific margin rules to each, 
a time-consuming process. 

Exchange officials don’t know yet 
what the impact of the new regulations 
wil be on trading volume. Some de- 
cline in Big Board activity would not be 
‘uprising, since recent transactions in 
ssues selling below $20 have been pro- 
viding some 60% of activity and issues 
valued at $10 or under some 30%. 
Many Wall Streeters think that the 
market will be helped by getting rid of 
‘ome of its shoe-string speculators. 
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MILLION MILE 
YARDSTICK.. 


You'll need a brand new set of standards to 
measure paper uses in business and 
industry after the war. Paper has been put to 
work doing things and being things you’ve 
never dreamed paper could do or be. 
These really astonishing war-born paper 
developments will introduce new efficiencies and 
new economies to millions of factories, stores 
and offices when peace returns. 
Right now, of course, paper’s new forms and 
adaptations are restricted information. But 
when the veil of secrecy is lifted, and our war 
responsibilities are fulfilled, we’d like to 
tell you about paper as you’ve never 
known it before. 
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NEENAH PAPER CO. + NEENAH, WIS. 
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PRODUCTION 


Planning Aviation’s Tomorrow 


Scientists and technicians of the government and private 
industry are determined to keep aeronautical research from 
falling into a postwar slump. NACA charts its policy. 


Most of today’s aviation research is 
abnormally affected by the war. The 
great guessing game is what will happen 
to it afterwards. There are just a few 
straws in the wind. 

The National Advisory Committee 

for Acronautics outlined its ideas in a 
policy statement before the House 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy 
in January. Its chairman, Dr. J. C. Hun- 
saker, urged continuation of “funda- 
mental research”—to which his bureau’s 
scientists incline by preference—bul- 
warked by practical testing. 
e Agreement on Definition—Aircraft 
manufacturers had already detailed their 
research thinking in testimony before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
last summer (BW—Jul.22’44,p22). Six 
months later it was music to their ears 
when Hunsaker added that his concept 
of fundamental research did not include 
the development of specific aircraft or 
equipment. They had testified that the 
“special application of research to partic- 
ular designs or projects is the legitimate 
function of private industry working 
under the stimulus of competition.” 

What position the armed services will 

take is as yet unsettled. There is no in- 
dication that they will underwrite new 
postwar research by private companies 
which are normally a part of the air- 
craft industry. 
e AAF’s Deal With Packard—But the 
Army Air Forces have indicated, 
through a long-term arrangement made 
with Packard Motor Co. last summer 
(BW-—Jul.22'44,p82), that they will 
seek to continue war-started develop- 
ments that might otherwise die. Engine 
development will be carried forward in 
Packard’s new Toledo Engine Division 
and in a new experimental hangar bor- 
dering Willow Run airport. 

So far as is known, this arrangement 
is the only one thus far made. Other 
aircraft companies are looking askance 
at it, however, and they also may man- 
age to get similar aid. Their position is 
that a new company in the field (Pack- 
ard was practically out of aviation be- 
tween the wars) should not receive 
special favor, even though the forth- 
coming product of the newcomer (an- 
other American variant of the Rolls- 
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Royce engine, in Packard’s case) differs 
from existing products. 
© Policy on Use of Facilities—That 
NACA will continue its present close 
liaison with the services is indicated in 
a policy plank stating that “research 
facilities may be used to assist a govern- 
ment agency in evaluation of specific 
aircraft and equipment whenever facili- 
ties available to that agency are inade- 
quate.” Similarly, NACA would aid 
private individuals or companies in re- 
search for which they paid. 

A promising pattern for postwar re- 
search in materials for aircraft and their 
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PRESSURE JOB 


A massive ‘squeezer” presses home 
a cold rivet in a novel process used 
by the Fort Pitt Bridge Works of 
Pittsburgh in construction for the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Pres- 
sure is sufficient to enlarge the shank 
to fill the hole before the head is 
formed. The firm claims the process 
results in greater stress-carrying value 
over hot-driven rivets, makes tighter 
joint, and increases rivet strength. 


engines is already well devel 


medium is the Committee on \{,t¢; 
Research Coordination, set up +... 
e Indexing Results—Particip, yo" |. 
representatives of the Army N 
the NACA, the Civil <A 


Authority, the Office of Scie: tific p.. 
search & Development, and : 
Office of Production Research « Pp, 


opment. This committee is ndexin, 
and distributing results of a earch 
done on materials by goverment 4 
private laboratories, trade ass: ciation: 


technical societies, and others 

Beyond that, the committe: stud; 
the weak spots in the nationy 
of materials research and assicns jghy 
which should be done. When these ay: 
handed out to private or comp.iny |b. 
oratories, the government foots the pj) 
© Determined to Keep On—W}),1t it ; 
adds up to is a tremendous resolution 
shared by the aircraft industry, th 
government, and the public that a 
ation research shall not lag again as it 
did between the two world wars. }} 
has been a sour and disconcerting fact 
that the current spurt in aircraft de 
velopment arose out of the discover 
that the United States was lagging be. 
hind other nations in original develop. 
ment work, as exemplified in British jet 
planes and German buzz bombs 

Since the need for research between 

the wars was understood neither by the 
public nor by the government, appropria- 
tions for NACA were pathetically thin 
On one or two occasions an appropria- 
tion was thrown out of the Independent 
Offices Bill entirely for brief periods dur. 
ing the development of the annual 
budget. , 
e Others Forged Ahead—Meanwhik 
Germany built one of the largest and 
finest aeronautical research laboratoric 
in the world; Russia combined aviation 
and chemical research and built vast 
hydrodynamic laboratories in the Mos 
cow area. Even the impoverished Ital 
ians put up more than double our 
search appropriation to build the “‘Aero- 
nautical City of Guidonia”—a whole 
community devoted to aviation resear: h 
At the Tokyo Imperial University and 
elsewhere, the Japanese did far more 
fundamental research than was general] 
realized. 

Some of the aircraft manufacturers 
appreciated what NACA was able to do 
on thin appropriations. Others felt that 
its periodic reports dealt too largely with 
the theoretical aspects of aerodynamics 
and flutter, laying too much stress on 
involved mathematical calculations 
What the latter did not appreciate was 
the sheer time required for the accumu- 
lation of basic data—one of NACA’ 
most essential jobs. 

e Wind Tunnel Tests—The fact that 
you cannot always predict full-scale re- 
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- The fis from odel tests in wind tunnels 
lateria ME bothe:< aeronautical scientists in 
st year ay councries, but that cannot be a 

criticism of the committee 


gar lamen é 
Na o its scientists designed and built 
lautics e huge {»||-scale wind tunnel at Lang- 
fic Re By Field, » hich accommodates a small 
WP fiBrplane. 


Devel MR Today the NACA has by far the 
earch and test facilities known 


ing esea 
search se Its engine laboratory at 
it and [PJeveland, little more than a year old, 
ation, MMR q triumph of advanced thinking. 

ver 50.000 hp. in motors, pumps, 
tudie; flowers, and other equipment enable 
fabric 20-ft. wind tunnel to simulate the 
1S jobs fbbzero conditions of a 50,000-ft. alti- 
cse are de in the testing of propellers and 


ny lab. gines rated at 3,000 hp. and more. 
| West Coast Facilities—Its Ames Aero- 
yutical Laboratory at Moffat Field, on 
e West Coast, has another wind tun- 
‘|, just completed, whose test section 
sn accommodate planes of 80-ft. wing 
yan and 40-ft. height—big enough to 
undle many two-engine jobs as well as 
sceptionally large models of four-en- 
ine ships. In addition both Ames and 
angley Field have high-speed tunnels 
» speeds above that of sound (super- 
nic) to work on the compressibility 
roblem, which is the most serious limit 
p aviation speed and today. 
Private industry’s largest single test 
cility is a new super wind tunnel being 
it by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 
s esearch laboratory. A similar unit, 
gsting about $2,000,000, is being 
rected at the California Institute of 
echnology by a group of corporations 
onsolidated-Vultee, Douglas, Lock- 
eed, and North American. Both tun- 
\s will be capable of researching 700- 
ph. speeds. 
Foreshadowing an Era—The super- 
peeds to be tested in these facilities are 
pt indication of general belief that the 
tt era in aircraft propulsion will be by 
tt, rather than reciprocating engine. 
ur 1 Hit is beginning to be poontns agreed 
Acro- Hat the 450-m.p.h. speeds furnished by 
whole Bthodox engines and propellers are 
earch ming pretty close to their effective 
ry and mits. 

or ® |t is beginning, too, to be generally 
rerally Bppreciated in the aviation industry that 
ie work of NACA once considered too 
ighly theoretical—-on compressibility, 
foil sections, streamlining for low 
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, gpats and integrity of the big three o 
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- shat 'Pemental Station at Philadelphia, 
a ¢ Army’s Air Technical Service Com- 
uc TS Bland at’ Wright Field, and the NACA 
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BIRDSBORO-BUCHANAN A, 
JAW CRUSHERS 


FOR YOUR TOUGH CRUSHING REQUIREMENTS 


Your tough crushing jobs can be completed with 
maximum speed and minimum cost with BIRDSBORO-. 
BUCHANAN CRUSHERS. Below you will find a range 
of crusher types to handle light, medium, and heavy 
crushing assignments. 
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BitVSbUR 
BUCHANAT ' 


BROSBORO 
BUC HAN, AN 


‘ Q 
42x48 


*Patented 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 


/ Bin Shai 
BUCHANAN JAW CRUSHERS 
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Tals Prestal 


Plumbing, heating and 
electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job. 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. Ht 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from 
%" to 3"—makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does @ 
workmanlike * kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. 24 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


—and new assurance of sound postwar 
patterns in research and development. 

e Trends Born of War—Commercial 
ship development has also undergone 
change during the war. The day when 
a DC-3 ora Porte would fit almost 
any transport requirement has gone, say 
aircraft engineers. Today the Air Trans- 
port Assn. of America is formulating 
design objectives for ships which are 
contingent upon the types of flights 
they will make and the terrain over 
which they will fly. 


Less Carbon Black 


Tires, rubber footwear 
will wear out more quickly 
because of new curtailment to 
combat drastic shortage. 


Passenger tires are going to wear out 
faster, rubber footwear likewise, as the 
result of a new WPB order drastically 
restricting use of carbon black in the 
rubber and kindred industries. 

e Far-Reaching Order—Designed to cur- 
tail consumption of carbon black by 
10,000,000 Ib. a month in the face of a 
critical shortage, the order admittedly 
will affect the quality of nearly all except 
items essential to the production and 


BELfone instantly al- 
lows you to talk with 
any department, or sev- 

eral at once, with just the 
touch of a switch. Like 
talking “across the desk”, 
you avoid waiting for replies 

to orders or inquiries. Keeps 
telephone lines clear of internal 
traffic and free for outside calls. 

Office transactions are speeded up. 


With BELfone you can keep a tighter 
rein on office efficiency. Write TODAY 
for details on how economically stand- 
ard BELL units can be combined to fit 


all your needs. ¥ 
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lL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 


ssex Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 


operation of war equipm« For os 
bon black, produced throug _— 
combustion of natural gas, a 
toughness and wearing qual 
Specifically, passenger « 
tires must contain 25% 
black, heavy-duty and 
truck tires 5% less, camelba 
hard rubber products ge: 
less, waterproof rubber f: 5 
tubber-sole shoes 11% less. Tires 4 
certain combat vehicles 
while amounts permitted 
hose, packing, gaskets, and 
goods vary. 
© How Recapping Is Affect 
facture of Grade A camelb 
capping passenger car and synall tng 
tires is still under WPB_piohibitip 
The Grade A uses only new synthe 
rubber and thus requires large quantitig 
of carbon black. Instead, Grade 4 
camelback, using 30% reclaimed rubj 
already containing carbon black, will} 
continued. And the amount of ; 
claimed rubber so_ utilized may 
stepped up to offset in part the 10 
slash in the amount of carbon black pe 
mitted for camelback. 
Ink, paint, floor tiling, and othe 
products using carbon black also my 
get along with less. 
@ Production Outlook—The governmen 
is pushing expansion of carbon bl: 
production facilities, but little relief ise 
pected until late spring. Output, whid 
back in 1920 totaled but 50,000,000 }} 
reached 900,000,000 Ib. in 1944, an 
the 1945 goal set by WPB is 1,200,00 
000 Ib. Since the war began, producti 
has increased 300%. Even so, it h 
not kept pace with the increase in t 
output (BW —Jun.}7’44,p22) 
Principal production of carbon bla 
is in the Texas and Louisiana gas field 
while other heavy producers are in th 
Oklahoma Panhandle, West Virgin 
and Wyoming. 
e Plant Being Erected—In the Hugote 
field of Oklahoma, near Guymon, | 
fense Plant Corp. is erecting a $1,500 
000 plant to be leased to Cabot Carbo 
Co., Pampa, Tex. Because of the « 
emergency, the Oklahoma Corporati 
Commission was persuaded by DPQ 
and WPB to depart from its establishe 
policy megane such use for “d 
sweet gas,” which is more valuable ! 
domestic and commercial purposes. 
For the duration and six month 
thereafter, some 30,000,000 cu.ft. dal 
will be drawn from 35,000 acres of g 
leases. Leaseholders and wel! owne 


e€xemp 
belting 
chanic 


1—Man 


K for y 


are guaranteed a minimum of 5¢ 4 
1,000 cu.ft., in line with the price 4 


ceived for other gas sold in the ar 
The difference between that price a 
the 2¢ at which carbon black m inufa 
turers elsewhere obtain their gas will ' 
made up by government subsidy 
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nd othe “ee 
— Here is How it Works “— e Loading and unloadin 
of the machine is controlled by type LK limit ar 4 
“A”. This switch, when actuated the movement of 
the dog, energizes two timers, cee provide a “dwell” 


vernmen 
on bla 
elief is 
it, whid 
0,000 Ib 


and also a time cycle on a solenoid which furnishes a 
return to the table. 
Steel clad switch “B” controls the limit of the return 


Ruggedness and dependability of the sensitive 


944. an = pores : , . table travel after the boring cycle is completed, 
200.00 Micro Switch’’ snap-action switches is amply As the head travels up to the work, the dog trips steel 
‘oductioga illustrated by their use in the automatic control = switch “C = —? ses a = 
oa : es ‘ , owing a coarse travel. At the completion of the 
a 7 i of the Simplex Precision Boring and F acing Ma- coarse feed travel, a dog contacts steel clad switch *D” 
. chine made by the Stoker Unit Corporation of which closes to energize another solenoid giving a fine 
al Milwaukee, Wisconsin. a - a i ~ id 
on blac ; : we 2 ive other switches, not visible, control operations o 
zas field Every step in the operation of this pare the spindle motor and the coolant pump and regulate 
re in tM™ machine, designed for boring and facing shells, the speed of operation. 
Virgin is controlled by the use of nine switches so lo- 
sd cated as to regulate the sequence of operations 

ugoto ‘ 

' of the a a ; 
hon, U4 F ser sane cycle ‘ Do You Need a Switch To e ¢ control temperatures, 
$1,500 This machine consists of a fixture and spindle help to package products, bottle fluids, record airplane flights, 
t Carbo head. The fixture rotates about a horizontal axis make change, dispense drinks, heat water, control electronic 
ihe « ; ; a = é tubes, or steer ships? ‘Micro Switch’’ snap-action switches suc- 

ot and is hydraulically indexed to four different cessfully control many such operations . . . and thousands more. 
‘poratio positions in each complete cycle. The ‘Micro ““Micro Switch” engineers, experienced in the application of 
ny DPC «sau 4 4 * millions of these precise, snap-action switches to products for 
tablishe Switch snap-action switches automatically con- both war and peace, will be glad to show you how they can add 
ine “i trol the feedin ] which carries long life and reliability to your product at lower cost. Write for 
or ri eedi Sty = the table - the ‘Micro Switch’’ Handbook-Catalog today. 
table f the three-spindle boring head. Four of these 
0ses. 


switches are visible in this illustration. LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


mont! 
ft. dail 
os of 2 ~ mIicCRO Swritcy 

owne a. eco eat 

5¢ od The basic switch is o thumbsize, 
srice 1 featherlight, plastic enclosed, 
he are 4 precision snap-action switch. 
ee Underwriters’ listed and rated 
at 1200 V.A., at 125 to 460 
volts a-c. Capacity on d-c de- 
pends on load characteristics. 
Accurate reproducibility of performance is maintained over 
millions of operations. Basic switches of different choracter- 
istics are combined with various actuators and meta! hovs- 
ings to meet a wide range of requirements. 
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4s been | ered into position, a vacuum 
CT ‘Mh cnow..: to vaporize heated magne- 
wm fuorde or other lens-coating sub- 
sqces is sd to be achieved in “‘approx- 
nately five minutes.” 
Broad purpose of the versatile equip- 
ent is to produce “evaporated films on 
‘0r0-Kiggimm) types 0! surfaces.” More specifically 
UMInygfl will be used to apply microthin, trans- 
f “nonfli/ ent filias to the optical elements of 
tings MMeriscopes, range finders, and other war 
», OF Seell ctrumen ts,  sovtay ma them with non- 
‘SUpenoiiidecting surfaces for better light trans- 
| by till sion. Mirrors will be produced by 
ty, 2]3 aporatinig metals, such as aluminum, 
© chen omium, gold, and rhodium, in fairly 
‘ Up tick films onto glass. In the electronic 
and bel.i4, “silver may be evaporated on the 
| 100+ face of quartz plates in such a man- 
that wires mav actually be soldered 
\ the eal the coating.” 
i¢ molte 


ro" “ray Booth Compounds 
‘ides, ca Newest products of the Fidelity 
‘! respon hemical Products Corp., 430 Riverside 
ed redug ve. Newark 4, N. J., are two different 
‘stance iihemicals for helping to keep spray 
‘1 tensilM@ooths free from accumulated paint 

andesidues. Fidelity Compound No. 178 
’perties." AR added to the circulated water in water- 
ash spray booths where it is said to 
duce the “‘surface tension of the paint 
aticles,” preventing them from “‘adher- 
, Pustiline to the metal surfaces of the system 
has becalind from clogging pump and piping.” 
ompound No. 229 is a “greaseless and 
proof” coating for dry spray booths. 
is said to “keep moist for weeks and, 
n desired, may be readily removed 
ith the adhering paint by means of a 
owel Or scraper.” 


essure-Time Indicator 


Used in conjunction with almost any 
tthode ray oscillograph, the Pressure- 
ph, new product of the Electro Prod- 
s Laboratories, 549 W. Randolph 
t., Chicago 6, is offered as an indicator 
bt revealing the linear pressure-time 

ye of “any internal combustion en- 
ine, pump, air line, or any other in- 
josed pressure system.” It is said to 
been “successfully applied to 2- 
ycle engines to show the pressure-time 
of main cylinder or crankcase.” 
‘There are two main parts to the in- 
ument: a slender, cylindrical pickup 
pout as long as your hand to be screwed 
ito equipment under test and a box 
pout the size of a table radio containing 
ectronic tubes and other components. 
¢ box is connected both to the pickup 
nd to the oscillograph. Variations in 
ressure transmitted by the pickup to the 


of the ox are transformed into electrical im- 
ped } julses, amplified, and passed along to 
10 OMe oscillograph where they become a 
1 : a sible, measurable, pressure-time graph. 
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CLEANING POWDERS 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: (1) All Finnell 
Cleaning Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own mill . . . assur- 
ing consistently dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the war—Finnell 
Powders still are available in their original pre-war formulae. 
(3) Finnell Powders are put up in quantities that best serve the 
individual needs of all users, from the smallest to the largest. For 
example, Finola is sold in cases of forty-eight 1%-lb. sprinkle-to 

containers, in cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, half 
and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell line is complete as to floor 
cleaning powders, providing a single source of supply for all types. 


Setol Mineral Oii Solvent 
All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 


Finola Scouring Powder 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, 
Bowls, and for Heavy Duty Scrubbing 


Century Scouring Powder All-Purpose Cleanser 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Han-Ki 
Solar Soap Powder Heavy Duty 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand S 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty but Vegetable Base 


Endorsed by Rubber Fiooring 


Crystal Cleanser 
Monvufacturers Association For Dishwoshing 
Also 


Fino -Sorb Killum 


Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


For consultation or :iterature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3803 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


FINNMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


) 1 eC ; 
NOeMeeNrA GHAd O71eT$iGailii in 
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Unit Loads Simplify Handling Problems 


@ Many different industries have over- 
come the high cost of material hand- 
ling by using electric trucks. 

Take the case of a food processing 
company which receives carload lots 
of materials in almost every kind of 
container from cartons to hogsheads. 
The handling of these materials was 
costly because they were unloaded and 
stacked manually, piece-by-piece. 

To reduce this cost, the company 
decided to modernize its handling 
methods. Now all shipments are re- 
ceived in unit loads. An electric fork 
truck is used to unload and store the 
containers—and also to move them to 
production. 

This mechanized method of material 
handling saves the company $52.00 
every 8 hour shift. 

The electric truck gives the added 


advantages of speeding operations... 
reducing damages to materials and ac- 
cidents to workers . . . coordinating 
and making more efficient use of other 
plant facilities. 

When you plan your production for 
after V Day, investigate the many 
ways you can profit by using electric 
trucks. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


FoR MANAGEMENT: ‘‘Unit Loads” | 


Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street « Chicago 4, Illinois 


TOMATIC. BAKER. CRESCENT 
MERCURY 


SHEPARLI 


PHILCO 


THINGS TO COME 


When you find two 
types of pliers in the to 
your postwar car, home a 
ofice machine, or othe 
anism, you can be pretty 
disassembly for servicing 
assembly will be conside 
pedited. One tool wi 
squeezer, the other a 
Both will have sturdy pit 
right angles to the sides « 
jaws for engaging lifting 
newly improved spring 1 
rings that promise to n 
their precise roundness t 
repeated flexings. 

Job of the squeezing pli: 
be removing and replacin; 
nal rings that will hold ba! 
ings in position and secu 
covers of automotive air 
handholes on gearboxes, o: 
uum cleaners in less time than 
it takes to describe the operations 
Job of the spreader will be the 
speedy removal and replacement 
of external rings that will take 
end thrust on many shafts, hold 
idler gears in position, and even 
secure the wheels of baby car 
riages and tricycles. 
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© No program for training future 
operators of certain business ma 
chines will be considered com- 
plete without appropriate music 
to establish rhythms for optimum 
speeds of operation. Beginning 
linotypers, for’ example, might 
start out under ‘the soothing in 
fluence of fairly slow tunes such as 
“The Surrey With the Fringe on 
the Top” and gradually build up 
speed and precision to the quicker 
tempos of other hits. Well-trained 
teletypers might sail along at the 
current preferred speed of 65 
words a minute if inspired by the 
quick beats of such numbers as 
“The Trolley Song.” 

com 
e Palladium, the metal of the oie 
platinum family whose ultrathin #@ 4,,, 
electroplatings armor the silver 
contacts of wartime electronic 
equipment against corrosion with- 
out measurably affecting their clec 
trical characteristics, holds a peace 
time hope for homemakers. Gon¢ 
will be the periodic chor of 
polishing the family silverware 
Coatings of the nobler metal only 
a few millionths of an inch in 
thickness will not change the ap- 
pearance of silver, yet promise ti 
eliminate tarnishing. 
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MARKETING 


fied Comeback 


Packers plan product and 
promotion to challenge those 
vegetable shortenings in a hot 
battle for the postwar market. 


With the market for household short- 
ening as the stake, meat packers are 
getting ready what they hope will be a 
deck full of postwar aces. 

At the moment, government buyers 
ae taking so much lard that civilian 
customers find the product hard to buy. 
Late last week, to relieve civilian short- 
aes, the War Food Administration 
exempted from the federal set-aside 
order on lard (BW—Feb.10°45,p32) all 
saughterers in 17 states on the east- 
em seaboard, and in the three Pacific 
states (none of the 20 is a major pro- 
ducer). But the condition has reversed 
itself within six months. Throughout 
last spring, lard was plentiful everywhere 
in this country. 
¢The Coming Battle—Packers know 
that as soon as the war economy ends 
they will have a competitive battle for 
the household market on their hands. 
They remember 1917-18, when house- 
wives who had never used any other 
grease for baking and frying were forced 
by the lard shortage to experiment with 
new-fangled hydrogenated vegetable 
shortenings. With even more anguish, 
they recall how they eventually faced 
a veritable multitude of housewives who 
knew not lard. 

Such products as Crisco and Spry 
are undeniably excellent. But also their 
manufacturers have employed some of 
the smartest and most aggressive pro- 
motion that animal products have ever 
had to meet in competition. The pack- 
ers finally realized that, although both 
commercial and domestic consumers 
were using a greater tonnage of lard 
than of any other shortening, lard was, 
nevertheless, out of a distressingly large 
number of United States home kitchens, 
and vegetable shortening was in—at a 
higher price per pound than good leaf 
lard. 
¢ Standards Set—Their first step to re- 
cover their customers was quictly taken 
in 1939. At that time, without fanfare, 
the meat industry developed and in- 

formally adopted a three-point standard 
of excellence. It (1) set out to hold its 
lard to a maximum moisture content 
low enough to avoid spattering at high 
frying temperatures, (2) aimed at a free 
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fatty acid content low enough to keep 
the lard from smoking up the kitchen, 
(3) standardized on a three-hour acceler- 
ated failure test to insure that the lard 
will not go rancid in its normal journey 
from the hog to the last batch of pie- 
crust. l'ree laboratory testing was offered 
to all packers by the American Meat In- 
stitute, thus bringing into the program 
those plants too small to have their 
own chemists. 

The lard specialists and economists of 
the meat industry have been pondering 
the lessons to be learned from the 
licking they took after 1918, and the 
terrific losses encountered in the thirties. 
One lesson is that price does not greatly 
affect household consumption of fats, 
though, to a small extent, it may shift 
sales between types of fats. Another les- 
son is that uniform high quality of prod- 
uct is critical. Finally, that consumer 
preference cannot be retained without 
skillful promotion. 

e They Took a Poll—Last summer the 
A.M.I. sent Elmo Roper’s investigators 
out to find out what housewives want 


when they buy and use shortening. D 
tails of the findings are strictly withhe! 
from public view; but, from them, a p1 
gram has been developed for repellit 


the all-too-successful competition 
Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros., ct 
and for holding and extending the sub 
stantial increase in consumer acc¢ ptan 
gained for lard during its point-fre« 
plentiful period. 

First requirement, beyond the stand 
ardized quality specifications already pr 
vailing, is for a product that can be kept 
on store and pantry shelves without 1 
frigeration. One of the best-known and 
biggest-selling products of this cla 
Swift & Co.’s bland lard (introduced in 
the early °40s), which contains a 
minute quantity of gum guaiac, an anti 
oxidant, and has been processed to ™ 
move the characteristic lard flavor 
Chemists have developed dozens of 
other antioxidants of vegetable origin 
which their developers expect will b 
equally satisfactory. 

e A Better Package—Another major r 
quirement is for a better package than 
the typical one-pound print, which was 
developed for butter, and which suffers 
by comparison with the attractive, con 
venient packages of lard’s competitors 
Packages have now been devised that 


MOVIE MEN TRAIN FOR TELEVISION 


Chicago’s motion picture operators, like fellow union members in other cities 
(BW —Aug.5’44,p108), are going to school in preparation for the day when 
television may be shown in movie houses. Attending the 24-wecks’ course at 
DeForest’s Training, Inc., are the 100 members of one local union; and other 
locals will follow suit. Intensive training in television, electronics, and radio is 
included in the program of four-hour classes each week. And although the union 


has made attendance mandatory, each member must pay for his own tuition. 
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meet the major objections to a 
print but still cost little enoug} 

available on a product as cheap 

Chese, however, await postwar 1 
ery to put them within reach of 
packers. 

Once they get the product { 
to their new high-toned ideas, 
of lard expect to launch a doul 
rcled promotion campaign, sup] 
tary to the meat promotion of 
(his program will aim for two 

(1) to convince household us« 

lard is the best shortening for th« 

What the World pose; (2) to stimulate consumpt 
more foods that can contain | 

- | lard. Example: Keep a jar of « 


is coming to a AoA in the pantry always ready for th« 


dren to snack on. 


More and more panels of glass blocks in n | ° 
houses and factories—in office buildings FM VS. Te evision 


and stores —in hospitals and schools. : 
Battle line between camps 
PC Glass Blocks have valuable insulating prop- is sharply drawn as exponent 
erties. They prevent heat losses, exclude distract- 
ing sights and sounds, prevent accumulation of 
dust and moisture. “LAR tE Ey grenade at FCC hearing. 
They not only transmit daylight generously, HH ee 
but also have the ability to diffuse it and to pean A grenade in the form of a predic. 
direct it to those areas where you need it most. Smietethyy | tion that practically all public 
In addition, PC Glass Blocks effect worthwhile th schecite of the future will emanate 1 
economies. Less artificial light, less heating cost, television stations was tossed into the 
- - : final argument on the Federal ¢ 
less repairs and replacements, less cleaning time : : 
ll | | ° ° munications Commission S proposa 
a Rana ei 
all add up to important savings. sca reallocations of the radio spectrum 
In the many modernizing and building pro- The prediction was made in a 
grams in prospect, PC Glass Blocks will play an ment submitted late last week on 
important part. Now is the time to get full infor- half of the Allen B. DuMont Labora 
mation on the wide range of sizes and patterns, tories, Inc., Passaic, N. J., by Dr. ‘I. I 
the special functions, of PC Glass Blocks. Write Goldsmith, Jr., the company’s research 
for a free copy of our latest booklet. director. It took FM _ Broadcast 
=. Inc., and operators of standard broad 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION cast stations by surprise after two « 
of testimony marked by conflicts 
tween engineers and economists r 
Also manufacturers of PC Foamglas - ore. the commission’s proposal to move I'M 


of visual programs tosses verbal 


CS 28 PS Pe ee oe 


ROOM 719, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


(frequency modulation) from its p 
ent location (42-50 megacycles) to 54- 
102 mc. (BW—Mar.3’45,p31). 

e Backs Proposed Allocation—Dr. Gold- 
smith indorsed FCC’s proposal to ; 
cate twelve channels below 300 m« 
television and provide for experiment 
high-definition and color pictures ab 
400 mc. He urged that the band from 
102 to 108 mc., which the commission 
proposes to reserve for allocation in the 
future, be turned over to television 
immediately. 

“Tt will insure,” said Dr. Goldsmith, 
“that receiver designs will be developed 
along lines probably capable of includ- 
ing all of these 13 (television) channels 
and assure ready adaptation to include 
other channels between 84 and 160 
megacycles.” He recommended that 
FCC take steps now to earmark add 
tional television channels of 6-mc. width 
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Giving America’s backlogs the “highball” signal 


Where do America’s railroads “go 
from here” when they’ve finished 
their gigantic war job—a job that’s 
won the rousing “Bravo” of the 
world? 


As Jenkins sees it, our railroads 
face the greAtest peacetime task they 
have ever tackled. It’s the job of 
speeding industry’s stacked up back- 
logs to war-starved markets . . . of 
putting new pace and timing into 
mass distribution of revolutionary 
new products and services. It’s the 
job of making jobs for every Ameri- 
can fighter and worker with the love 
of railroading in his blood. 

Will the “Iron Horse” be able to 
pull this staggering peacetime load? 
The way it has handled its wartime 
burden should furnish the answer to 
that one: 

* The freight job... 740 million 
ton-miles of freight handled in 1944, 
twice the volume of 1940. 


* The passenger job... 96 billion 


passenger-miles, too... just 4 times 
1940’s record, 


* The Army job... 28 million men 
transported in troop movements and 
more than 225 million tons of mili- 
tary freight and express hauled since 
Pearl Harbor. 


* Plus ...a billion barrels of oil a 
day carried to the eastern seaboard 
... without which no great Euro- 
pean offensive could have ever been 
launched. 


Jenkins wishes it could tell more 
than this small part of our railroads’ 


oN 
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JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 
For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 
ing-heating service...In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


wonderful war story =a story typical 
of all American industry. For Jenkins 
has been privileged to play a part in 
this great saga. Thousands of Jenkins 
Valves have demonstrated more-than- 
could-be-expected dependability in 
railroad service. Jenkins is convinced 
that America can count on its rail 

roads to follow through in peace as in 
war... just as surely as this great 
industry knows that “Jt Pays to 
Standardize on Jenkins.” 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridge 


ort; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; San 
rancisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Londo 
England. 
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Muscle savers! 


‘B’ pcit’ electric hoists are 
profit makers too, for they 
enable the worker to use all his 
energy and strength for more 
production at lower cost. The 
strain of lifting, the danger of 
rupture are gone. 


The cost of operation is neg- 
ligible. Efficient design makes 
lifting fast and easy and there 
are no installation costs. Hang 
up, plug in, and use—that’s all. 


With a ‘Budgit’ to lift heavy 
parts for them, women or older 
men can handle jobs in pro- 
duction, assembly or inspection 
lines and replace lost man- 
power. 


In hundreds of industries, 
many thousands are proving 
their low-cost, high-earning 
power and ability to increase 
war production. This will! be 
even more significant in the 
competitive days to come. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are | 
portable, electric hoists. 
with lifting capacities of 
250, $00, 1000, 2000 and 
4000 Ibs. They are priced 
from $119 up. For further 
details, write for Bulletin 


7 ‘BUDGIT” 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders ot “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties, Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


OISTRIBUTION OF CIGARETTES 


Data. Foreign Economic Administration. 


WHO GETS WARTIME CIGARETTES 


EXPORTS IN % OF PRODUCTION 
EXCLUDING SHIPMENTS TO U.S. FORCES Ove >-Fas 


Lend-Leose Exports 
Commercic! Exports 


1936 "37 "38 ‘39 “40 “41 “42 "43 1944 
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Mounting military consumption of cigarettes, rather than commercial ¢\ port 
(as frequently rumored), is responsible for current civilian shortages. F-x ports, 
including lend-lease, are still only a little more than 2% of production, 


in the region between 84 and 180 mc., 
-to be end by other services when 
no longer required, and to be then as- 
signed to television service as commer- 
cial television service demands further 
—, 
uMont Laboratories’ position is that 
adequate 6-mc. television broadcast al- 
locations will be provided if eventually 
television occupies the entire spectrum 
between 44 and 216 mc. 
e As DuMont Sees It—As for FM, Du- 
Mont’s statement represented that the 
84-102-me. range “can probably be in- 
corporated in television receiver designs 
to provide both television reception and 
frequency modulation sound broadcast 
reception. Then as television commer- 
cial operation expands it can, if nec- 
essary, absorb these frequency modula- 
tion sound broadcast channels if that 
service no longer receives public de- 
mand in view of the superior television 
service providing both sight and sound.” 
DuMont suggested that FM _ broad- 
cast on 40-ke. channels rather than 
on 200 ke. as proposed by the com- 
mission, thus affording more channels 
to accommodate potential FM stations. 
The company also suggested that the 
84-102-mc. band could be divided 


between AM (standard) and FM « ssta- ' 


tions. Such a move would be opposed 
by FM broadcasters, according to re- 
liable sources. They contend that re- 
ducing the FM channel to 40 kc. would 
sound the death knell for FM _ before 
it gets started. 

e A Difference of Opinion—Contrary to 
opinions voiced by such engineers as 
T. A. M. Craven, vice-president of the 
Cowles Broadcasting Co. and former 
FCC commissioner, Dr. Goldsmith, 
himself a well-known engineer, pre- 
dicted that it would be some time be- 
fore high definition television would 
be ready, although he advocated experi- 
mental channels above 400 mc. as pro- 
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posed by the FCC. Craven had testi. 
fied earlier that Cowles hoped t 

a demonstration of high-definition tek 
vision in Washington during the course 
of the year. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
has assured delivery to Cowles of a 
high-definition transmitter “of adequate 
power” within six months after V-] 
Day, Craven testified. 

Engineers were likewise divided over 
FM _ propagation. Consequently the 
Army and Navy have agreed to a closed 
session with industry engineers on Mar 
12 at FCC headquarters to disclos 
secret propagation data on which D: 
K. A. Norton of the Army Air Fore 
former FCC expert, based conclusion 
that FM should be moved upward in 
the spectrum. 
® Question of Investment—Contradict 
ing claims of FM Broadcasters, Inc., 
that the proposed FM shift would en 
tail a loss of some $75,000,000 in pub 
lic investment in sets, commission 
statisticians introduced figures designed 
to show that the total FM investment 
ranges from $11,000,000 to $15,000, 
000, while something like $300,000 is 
invested in transmitter equipment. IM 
Broadcasters disagreed with the es 
timates, contending that the figures were 
too low. 

Some manufacturers estimated that 
the cost of building sets in the higher 
frequencies would average $20 per unit 
more to the consumer than prewar 
prices. Others argued that it would be 
nearer $3 or $4. 

The FCC is expected to allocate lM 
in the 84-102-mc. band, although there 
were reports of a compromise alloca 
tion, perhaps 60-78 mc. FM _ Broad 
casters contends that either move would 
delay that phase of broadcasting from 
one to five years, giving television 4 
chance to get a head start and eventu- 
ally crowd out FM. 
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**THE HEARST PAPERS support 


the American system of government, 


the American Constitution, American 


institutions and American ideals.?? 


N\ 


HE above is from an editorial 

written by William Raiadolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 
policy of the Hearst papers. 


The American system of govern- 
ment has been the model and pattern 
of all other governments for 150 
years because FREEDOM has been its 
cornerstone. 


The American Constitution is the 
greatest charter of guaranteed liber- 
ties ever struck off by the hand of 
man. 


The proof that American institu- 
tions and ideals are the highest on 


Publisher 


earth lies in the fact that peoples 
from all over the world have come to 


make their home here. 


Our system of government, our 
Constitution, our institutions, our 
ideals are in still greater danger to- 
day than when Mr. Hearst uttered 


those words. 


TODAY the Hearst papers are the 
very incarnation of the AMERICAN 
WAY. 


And that is why the Hearst news- 
papers are good newspapers for our 
readers and good newspapers for our 
advertisers, 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


9ts what goes on INSIDE that counts Coal on Count 


Marketing of brigy: 
kraft-wrapped package; , 
in Philadelphia. Processing 
to relieve fuel shortage. 


Retail marketing of 
fuel—paper-wrapped coal 
of a new combination of 
bituminous “fines” (B 
p60)—has started in Phi 
briquets, wrapped six 
measuring 3x6x9 in., ar 
Gimbel Bros.’ Philadelph 
a ton delivered, or 17 p 
with deliveries to be 
Apr. | and Sept. 1. 
e Blaw-Knox Sideline—T} 
being manufactured by Blaw-K 
Pittsburgh engineers and steel. 4 
tors, in a $400,000 plant in Nox 
adelphia financed by D 
Corp. and indorsed by the S 
Administration as a meas to 


Inside an engine, shortages of lump fuel 
Pedrick rings perform surpluses of fines. 


Blaw-Knox is producing ¢! 
a@s pretty as a picture sideline with the idea of 1 
the equipment for proce 
into briquets for other plant 
catches on. 

e Problem for Retailers— || 
problem is something for 
must be absolutely right. No amount of precision machining or consider because the 


IN pHoTocRaPny, if you don’t start with a good negative, you can’t 
possibly get a good print. So it is with piston rings. The casting 


design changes can correct a poor casting. packages must be protected f 
weather during transportat 

age. , 

complex requirements . . . must be checked and re-checked by For the present, at least, Bl 
will take ordets and make fact 
facturing operation is it more true that “It’s What Goes on es asl 's 
INSIDE That Counts” than in Pedrick’s foundry laboratory, ten-ton trucks from which ea 
cupolas, and molds! 267 pac kages is skidded to the b 
aperture on a carrier. To a 
handling which might split t! 
rings on their way with the very best of castings is another reason ages, the briquets are carried 
for the stand-out performance and long life of Pedricks in every stacking place on a roller com 
y stacked by hand. A ton of brig 
cupies a space of 54x45x18 in 
Available in diameters up to 36” for all kinds of engines, com- ' e Piled Like Cordwood—1) 


A piston-ring casting is in a class by itself. It must meet the most 


precision tests and controls. Nowhere in Pedrick’s whole manu- 


} 


Our unremitting effort always to start Pedrick precisioneered 


kind of service. 


pressors, pumps, and hydraulic equipment. For reconditioning are a mixture of anthracite and 


: , . ous “fines,” screened, dried 
truck, car, bus, and tractor engines use Pedrick guaranteed Engi- ind then blended. with the addit 


neered Sets. WILKENING MaNnuracturinc Co., Philadelphia 42, fuel asphalt binder for shaping 
Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., dust and waste matter are said t 
discarded in the process. ‘The pack 
of six briquets are to be fired 
removal of the kraft wrapper, t! 
& ing it unnecessary to soil the han 
handling the fuel. 

In addition to its cleanlin 
manufacturers say thé briqucts 1 
no coal bin, since they may | 
like cordwood near the furna 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS in neat piles near upstairs sto 
places. 
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Toronto. 


al sleeping luxury... thanks to Rayon’s long nap 


E MARK of a luxurious blanket . . . a blanket that’s soft as a lullaby, light as a cloud . . . is a deep, full nap. The 


briquety 


pth and fullness of the nap is affected by the length of the fibers used. xx Rayon staple fibers, being man-made, 


h be precision-produced to the lengths best suited for the nap of fine blankets. Rayon also makes possible a soft, 
putiful luster ...an unusual clarity of color. * The real significance of this application for rayon is that it brings 
nkets of great luxury within reach of the budget-conscious consumer. %* We cite this as another typical example 
how rayon is contributing to the better life for all America. Another example, too, of what is being accomplished 


ough the program of continuous research carried on by the American Viscose Corporation. 


cA better way to 


MERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | & Re 72%» 


Producer of CRowN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers - This identification is 


CROWN | awarded only to fabrics 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. TESTED containing CROWN 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; , » rayon, after they have 
Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. = passed the CROWN 
U.S. Pat. Of. ' —_— Tests for serviceability. 


T.Cl. on the Farm 


Low-pressure selling plan 


of steel company proves out as 
farm agents help convert South 
to diversified agriculture. 


How a steel company finds itself in 

the business of rendering an agricultural 
service is the story of the ‘Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.'s farm agent pro- 
gram, an experiment in low-pressure 
selling that has proved so successful that 
it has been extended through seven 
states. 
e Seeks Diversified Farms—In 1925 the 
company decided that it could indirectly 
boost its sales volume and at the same 
time serve the South by working to 
eliminate the one-crop system and by 
promoting new crops, improved market- 
ing methods, and better agricultural 
conditions generally. T.C.I. created a 
farm products department and began 
hiring its first farm agents. 

Just as the county extension agent is 
the tie between the farmer and the 
state-federal agriculture programs, the 
T.C.I. farm agent provides a more 
subtle tie between the farmer and Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. The farm 
agents don’t know the price of a keg of 
nails or a roll of fencing—they’re not 
supposed to—but their reports to 
T.C.1.’s headquarters in Birmingham 
help sell these and other products of the 
steel company. 

e Finding the Buyers—One of the major 
jobs of the T.C.I. farm agent is to help 
the farmer market his crops and other 
products. In 1939 value of farm prod- 
ucts marketed with direct assistance of 
the department was $1,972,838, and the 
following year it had increased to 
$2,243,334. (Figures haven’t been kept 
during the war years because the com- 
pany believes they wouldn’t be typical.) 

The eleven men and women farm 
agents cover the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
East Texas. (The service may be ex- 
tended to Mississippi and Florida later.) 
e New Markets—In cooperation with 
agricultural colleges, extension services, 
and county agents, the T.C.I. agents 
help create and develop farm markets. 
A comprehensive file is kept in the Bir- 
mingham offices of what farmers want 
to sell and what they want to buy. The 
company regularly sends out inquiry 
postcards to farmers to bring the files 
up to date. 

Information is kept on the amount of 
the product for sale or wanted for pur- 
chase, the grade variety, price, etc. 
© Repeat Sales Unreported—T.C.I. re- 
ports that its farm agents in 1940 helped 
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farmers market livestock worth $1,049,- 
927; seed, $363,433; corn and oats, $73,- 
043; hay, $58,286; sweet potatoes, $42,- 
851; sirup, $24,218. Buyers were found 
for many other products, including 
fruits, vegetables, wool, poultry, soy- 
beans, straw, peanuts, and pecans. 

The figures represent almost wholly 

new contacts, since many repeat sales 
are unreported once the farm agent has 
acted to bring the buyer and seller to- 
gether. 
@ Practical Help—Other activities of the 
department, on which T.C.I. spends an 
estimated $60,000 yearly for farm 
agents’ salaries and traveling expenses, 
include staging cattle shows, giving 
practical lessons in meat grading, locat- 
ing purebred stock, and improving dairy 
and beef herds. 

The farm agents, constantly on the 
go, visit with farmers, discuss their prob- 
lems, drop in at the general stores to 
pass along information about who has 
what for sale, and act as an informal 
clearinghouse for farm information. 

Tennessee Coal reaps the benefits of 


One southern crop intensely pro- 
moted by farm agents of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. is the 
sweet potato (right) which farmers are 
now producing for fresh table use, 
preservation, and cattle feed. A re- 
gional market is King Pharr Canning 
Co., Cullman, Ala., which keeps a 
sizable labor force busy (below) pack- 
ing and dehydrating the sweet pota- 
toes by the ton for the armed forces. 
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oes as livestock feed (BW-—Jul.1'44, 
CL. gmeers have developed a 
redder and — for sweet po- 
, number have been manu- 
he General Steel Tank Co. 
i d-vclopment is awaiting avail- 
So a and materials. “Mean- 
hile, 1.C.1. agents are promoting an 
+ r crying process. 
~rl the Base—The steel com- 
say's farm agents are preaching the 
ilosophy that the South must push 
diversification, that greater reliance 
yst be placed on livestock for farm 
come. A big problem in increasing 
livestock population of the area is 
viding sufficient home-grown feed. 
Farmers are ne sold on the idea 
t where one bushel of corn is pro- 
yced it is simple to produce 10 to 12 
_ of sweet potatoes. And T.C.I. 
ts say that 33 bu. of sweet potatoes 
ve about the same feeding value as 
bu. of corn. 
Production figures in the South prove 
t the T.C.I. philosophy is taking 


old. 


rice-Fixing Blow 
U.S. Supreme Court upholds 
ice Dept. attack on liquor 
Justry’s fair trade contracts. 
uling sets precedent. 


toes ana 
tured | 


Proponents of fair trade contracts— 
pinmum resale price maintenance 
preements which are sanctioned by the 
ws of 45 states and the federal Miller- 
ydings law—received a major setback 
his week at the hands of the U. S. 
reme Court. 
Boycott Charged—In a unanimous de- 
ision, the court upheld the Justice 
Dept. in its suit against virtually the 
tire liquor industry. The department 
d charged that, under the cloak of 
he Colorado fair trade laws, distillers, 
istributors, wholesalers, and retailers of 
quor had conspired to fix “high, arbi- 
y, and noncompetitive” prices, and 
0 boycott members of the trade who 
id not conform (BW —Mar.21°42,p65). 
While the suit was directed at the 
erations of a single industry in a single 
fate, it had the effect of serving public 
otice of Justice Dept. policy with re- 
pect to any and all fair trade contracts. 
onvinced that these contracts are, by 
heir very nature, anathema to the prin- 
iples of free competition, the depart- 
ent will hit them whenever and wher- 
it can find a chink in their legal 
mor. 
Immunity Is Limited—The depart- 
nent’s trust busters do not conceal their 
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When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


Want to be sure you're buying quality paper? 

There’s one man who can help you. Your printer. He 
values paper quality as he values his own reputation... 

You'll find that, among these experts, Rising Papers 
have a reputation of many years’ etending. A reputa- 
tion for performing just a little bit better than the aver- 
age good paper, no matter what kind or what grade 
you're looking for. 

Prices are the same, however. Rising lines include: 
Rising Bond (25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising Parchment 
(100% rag). 

The Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


(4 Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


belief that such chinks wi 
be found. They argue tha 
can only be effective to the 


FOR THAT distributors bring organized 
bear on producers. ‘The im 
federal antitrust prosecutio: 
New contracts receive under } 
l'ydings law is limited to \ 
fixing (between a produc 
PRODUCT tailer). The law does n 
horizontal price-fixing (betw 
ers or between retailers). 
The Supreme Court d 
volved directly eight distill 
tributors and one individual 
of the Colorado Package Li 
The original antitrust suit iny 
75 defendants. The complai 
some of these have been 
Others have signed stipulati 
will bind them to the court's decisio: 
@ Not the First Ruling—This is not ty 
first time that fair trade contracts hay 
been roughed up by the Supreme Cour 
But in previous decisions the cop. 
tracts have been largely incidental 
broader conspiracies. The court hasn 
ruled for the first time in a case wher 
price-fixed goods had come to rest withi 
state boundaries (in the hands of whok 
salers) before price maintenance co 
tracts at the retail level finally became 
. effective. 

e State Rights Cited—In a separate, con. 
compact design...low weight curring opinion, Justices Felix Frank 
ith furter and Owen J. Roberts held tha 
wi a LAMB ELECTRIC MOTOR the special rights of a state to regulat 
its own liquor traffic under the 2s 
Your new product can be given these important advantages by Amendment might have enabled t 
conspiracy to take cover here-| 
Colorado taken full advantage of ther 
1. Every motor is designed to meet the requirements of a parti- In handing dows its decision, the § 
cular application. preme Court reversed the U. S. Ci 


: cuit Court in Colorado which had « 
2. Long experience has taught us where and how much motor missed the Justice Dept.’s complaint 


weight can be reduced without interfering with essential (BW—Mar.4’44,p5). 
electrical characteristics. 


using a Lamb Electric motor because: 


3. As a result of this experience, fre- HIT PARADE UPHELD 


quently product design suggestions 
can be made which reduce product 
weight... improve compactness... 
better performance. 


Once again the courts have quashed 
the attempt of music _ publishing 
houses to bring American Tobacco ( 
to trial for alleged discriminatory pr 


In order to realize the full benefits tices in selecting songs for the Luck 


of special application, be sure to Strike Hit Parade radio _ program 
sider th t in th " which rates the ten most popular s 
sai a llatied each week (BW —Jan.6’45,p82 


stages of product development. Reversing a lower court ruling, ¢ 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY Appellate Division of the New Yo 

KENT, OHIO | Supréme Court recently dismis: dA 
j vanced Music Co.’s complaint on th 
* ground that it failed to state facts sult 


cient to constitute a cause for acti 
Advanced was asking $200,000 «a 


6 ages for alleged neglect of its sons 
“Don’t Sweetheart Me.” However, t 
court gave Advanced permission to 1 


an amended action and the compa! 


has put in a plea for an appeal to ti 
Court of Appeals. 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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WHAT NEXT... 


were oo WITH FIBERS OF GLASS ¢ 


IN HARD-HITTING B-29’S, the 
Army’s long-range, high-altitude 
bombers, Fiberglas Aircraft Insula- 
tion is adding to the comfort and 
efficiency of crewmen. Made of fine 
fibers of glass interlaced in soft, 
fleecy blankets, Fiberglas provides 
efficient acoustical and thermal in- 
sulation. And it is so light that 20 
sq. ft. (one-inch thick) weigh less 
than a pound. Because it is incom- 
bustible and highly moisture-resist- 
ant, inorganic Fiberglas retains its 
insulating efficiency. 


PORTABLE WATER TANKS, used by our 
Armed Forces in the Pacific theater, are 
made of Coated Fiberglas* Cloth—an all! 
glass fabric coated with synthetic rubbers 

. and other compounds. Being glass and in 
‘organic, Fiberglas Cloth is resistant to mois 
ture, the action of mold and fungus growths, 
other causes of rot and decay. It also 
possesses great tensile strength and dimen 
sional stability. These and other properties 
make Fiberglas Cloth an ideal base fabric 
for various coatings. 


HIGH-PROOF ALCOHOL for the 
synthetic rubber program ... 
100-octane gasoline for our fight- 
er planes ... other chemical 
products critically needed for 
the war effort .. . are being pro- 
COLD STORAGE ROOMS aboard ship — as duced faster or more economi- 
in warehouses, locker plants, other estab- cally due to Fiberglas Tower 
lishments ashore—are efficient and eco- Packing. Light in weight and 
nomical to operate when insulated with possessed of both great surface 
Fiberglas Thermal Insulating Materials. area and large free volume, 
In addition to having very low heat con- Fiberglas has brought new effi- 
ductivity, Fiberglas offers all the advan- ciency to distillation, fractiona 
tages of an inorganic material. This light- tion, many other chemical and 
weight insulation resists moisture, is odor- process operations. 

less and absorbs no odors, and affords no 
sustenance for vermin. 


@ In practically every phase of the war effort, Fiberglas is helping 
American industry do many jobs better, faster, more economically. 
Industrial engineers and designers have already found thousands of 
applications for Fiberglas products and new uses are being con- 
stantly developed. 

For more information regarding this versatile material and its appli- 
cations, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1803 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business prospect 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Feb.1| 


© Boston—Since the turning point in De- 
cember, industrial activity has been stepping 
up in New England, the latest evidence in- 
cluding new contracts for big ships in the 
Boston area. With war work concentrated 
in such shortage areas as Hartford, New 
Haven, Springfield, and Portland, the new 
trend intensifes manpower difficulties—the 
latest, local opposition to transferring textile 
workers to tire plants in New Bedford, which 
has been attracting national attention. As it 
is, cotton textile output dropped 15% more 
last year, whereas shoe production (and pay- 
rolls) held up, and the woolen industry ran 
fairly stable. 

Regional shares of peacetime industry have 
altered during the war. District shoe output 
has fallen 12% since 1940, as against 5% 
for the rest of the country, and the textile 
decline has been even sharper. But electrical 
manufactures, tool making, and other metal 
lines have advanced, relatively. 


@ New York—While arms activity is stepping 
up in northern New Jersey, in line with 
national patterns, cutbacks continue to domi- 
nate in upper New York State accounting for 
slight payroll declines in Schenectady, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and a sharp one at Utica. 
Some job expansion is due now—in locomo 
tives at Schenectady, jet planes at Buffalo, 
and miscellaneous arms at Syracuse, where 
3,000 war workers are needed. Utica and 
Schenectady show the sharpest payroll drops 
from a year ago, with Elmira, Rochester, and 
this city coming up with gains. 

Department store sales more or less fol 
lowed income trends in 1944—with Buffalo, 
Bridgeport, and Newark-Jersey City also 
below average, and Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, 
Binghamton, and a few small New Jersey 
towns ahead. Over 1939-1944, only Buffalo 
and Syracuse of the district’s big centers have 
been able to keep pace with the nation’s 
average. 


@ Philadelphia—New contracts { 
heavy cruisers and a large aircraft ca 
help sustain employment in the na 
building yards around this city ove: 
months in the face of a slowly 
Navy program during the next year 
Right now, labor shortages of 20 
critical munitions are yielding onl 
to new recruitment efforts; indust 
rolls are still holding up as well 
nation’s. 

Heat is on anthracite again, product 
which last year was 6% above 1943, 
mine payrolls around Scranton and Wilk 
Barre up even more, as employment |} 
tracted and overtime lengthened, western 
district bituminous areas have similarly | 
fited. Shortages of both coals were intensif 
by recent transport troubles. Construct 
activity is going on down, but less 
than the nation’s in 1944 as compared wit 
1943. 


@ Cleveland—Industrial activity here has 
snapped back, now that traffic tie-ups are 
over. But as predicted (BW—Feb.10'45, 
p96), the tie-ups aggravated widespread ma- 
terials and manpower shortages, upsetting the 
delicate production balance, and retarding 
the general employment rise for weeks to 
come. ‘Transportation itself, fuel, steel, and 
containers are all complicating the supply 
picture. Major plant expansions are again 
coming through in Ohio—$15,000,000 for 
coke ovens at Lorain, $10,000,000 for shell 
cases at Cleveland, $6,000,000 for steel 
rims at Cambridge, and millions more for 
shells at Greenville. Big new orders are for 
locomotives at Lima, propellers at Toledo, 
jet engine parts in this city. 

Grain crops this year may even surpass 
1944's high yields judging from the good 
start they have made during the winter 
months, which saw plentiful snow but no 
deep freezing of the soil. 
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© Richmond—Virginia war awards call for 
$10,000,000 expansion in powder works at 
Radford, $1,000,000 in chemicals at Front 
Royal. Building of four new aircraft car- 
riers at Hampton Roads alone means 10,000 
jobs. Rise in minimum hourly pay from 
50¢ to 55¢ will lift textile payrolls in the 
Carolina Piedmont over coming months. 
Meanwhile, Baltimore payrolls continue to 
slide, and over the past year or more, that 
center has lost most of the relative income 
advantage over the nation that was built in 
earlier war years; there shipbuilding jobs 
alone are down 35% in a year. 

Acreage goals for 1945 call for level corn, 
cotton, and potato plantings, a small rise in 
soybeans and a drop in peanuts, and a 25% 
jump in hay (which reflects a low 1944 hay 
acreage, due to severe drought). Recent an- 
nouncement of federal support prices for 
commercial truck crops will lift Virginia- 
Maryland output. 


e Atlanta—Shipyard layoffs at Brunswick and 
Mobile over coming winter months will } 
offset by plant expansions in shells at She! 
field and in tires at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Labor 
shortages in textiles are being partly cased by 
Army furloughs of ex-mill workers, but man 
power is growing ever scarcer in naval stor 
production. Meanwhile, the eastern district 
oil boom has spread into Georgia, with ¢ 
covery of oil-bearing sand near Vidalia; new 
production from southern Mississippi ¢ast- 
ward is still negligible, but, nevertheless, 
leasing, exploration, and drilling give a grad 
ual lift to income. District department 
stores’ sales gains over 1943 topped the 
country’s last year—19% vs. the 11% of the 
national average. 

Belated cotton marketings finally boosted 
all states’ farm income gains over 194} to 
around 15%, ahead of the nation’s 7 
cept for Louisiana. Current citrus returns 
are high. 
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-A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Farmers are readying for approaching spring work, with the weather backlog good, while industrial sections strive 
to achieve expanded production and manpower goals. Income patterns are holding fairly stable, awaiting V-E Day. 


e Chicago—War job applications have in- 
creased in response to national manpower 
pressure, but job rosters have not yet jumped, 
and in some cases have recently fallen a bit. 
However, over the past year and more, dis- 
trict employment has outrun the nation’s, 
and the district now has 40% of all critical 
labor shortage areas, and 60°% of those whose 
pinch has intensified since summer. Detroit 
employment is consistently rising now, and 
Des Moines has recorded a 15%-to-20% 
gain in recent months. But Indianapolis 
factory jobs are still down almost 20% Tease 
a year ago, and such spots as Springfield, Ill., 
and Elwood, Ind., have fallen off just re- 
cently. Peoria, Ill., shows a unique 5% gain 
from a year ago. 

In the five states covering this region, 
factory jobs rose 1,100,000, or 50% from 
1940 to 1944—with over 600,000 in autos, 
machinery, and steel, and only 400,000 
directly in ordnance. 


@ St. Louis—Ordnance jobs are still stepping 
up in some of the larger centers as well as in 
such towns as E] Dorado and Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Mayfield, Paducah, and Hender- 
son, Ky. But employment at the district’s 
large ammunition and explosive plants is still 
up only one-third between the low point of 
100,000 in late 1944 and the summer 1943 
peak of 145,000. Similarly, while Louisvitle 
recently has got additional aircraft work, 
plane job rosters are off 20% from the 
75,000 high. And boatbuilding jobs are 
down 25% at Jeffersonville and 15% at 
Evansville and going lower. 

The 100,000 workers in major war plants 
here are one-third down from the peak; 
Evansville is off less sharply; Louisville has 
been almost stable; Memphis has been on an 
even keel; and Little Rock is again seeing 
expansion. Activity is slackening at Quincy 
and Mt. Vernon, IIl., Bedford, Ind., Owens- 
boro, Ky., and Springfield, Mo. 


@ Twin Cities—Repercussions of winter 
weather are still being felt here as spring ap 
proaches. Boxcar shortages are hampering 
efforts to ship wet corn out before the thaws. 
And though the new pig crop ushered in this 
month is expected to fall slightly below 
1944's, farmers in their haste to use wet 
corn for feed will try to save as many pigs 
as possible. The seasonal upswing in dairy 
output is starting, with a shift to butter, 
after the drop in storage stocks to half the 
year-ago level. And in part because of good 
winter range conditions in the west, cattle 
on feed are up 25% from a year ago in 
Montana and the Dakotas, but not in 
Minnesota. 

The Twin Cities labor shortage for war 
work is easing a bit now. Two major post 
war industrial projects have been announced 
a $35,000,000 ore-washing plant at Babbitt, 
Minn., and an artificial limb plant here to 
employ “several thousands.” 


¢ Kansas City—Above-average winter rain- 
fall, especially in Kansas, augurs well for 
1945 crops, but is hurting the 100,000,000 
bu. of wet corn which may prove a total 
loss unless moved off the ground soon. Other- 
wise confronted by surplus feed carryovers— 
with western cattle and sheep numbers down, 
hog crops possibly 50% off from 1943, and 
only corn-state cattle and lamb feeding up 
15% (BW—Feb.10’45,p97)—farmers soon 
will decide 1945 livestock plans more 
specifically. 

Current employment trends are diverse— 
and in general up (BW —Jan.13’45,p97). 
Various changes in 1944 add up to about a 
20% drop in factory jobs at Omaha, Okla- 
homa City, and Tulsa, but only a 10% de- 
cline in Wichita and Kansas City. Here as 
elsewhere, the hue and cry of labor shortage 
for war plants is on, and with spring work 
approaching, farmers are already complain- 
ing that 1945 goals are too high. 
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@ Dallas—Latest large plant expansions in- 
volve chemicals at Orange, ordnance at 
Marshall and Shreveport, tools, oil, and tires 
near Houston, and the carbon black indus- 
try around Amarillo. Also, new orders will 
up Dallas-Fort Worth aircraft jobs by 5,000 
in the next few months, helping overcome a 
25% drop over the past year. Taking second 
place only to the sharp arms revival is the 
continued oil boom, with current record out- 
put 10% above last year. Payrolls in oil 
refining also are up more than 10%. The 
related synthetic rubber industry—with half 
of U. S. capacity—also is in operation. 

Continued mild weather and heavy rain 
has kept winter grains and livestock ranges 
in good condition, also laying a good sub- 
soil moisture for summer crops. Varied tem- 
peratures have hurt Rio Grande citrus, but 
prices are high. Farmers closed 1944 with 
a tush, lifting income gains over 1943 close 
to the national average. 


e@San Francisco—Employment in Pacifi 
Coast shipyards—mostly building cargo ves 
sels—has already fallen 100,000 from the 
1943 peak of over 600,000, and is certain to 
decline further this year because of the in 
creasing shift to ship repair, which requires 
fewer workers at the same facilities. New 
construction work at the yards is now slated 
to run off at various times in 1945. Employ 
ment might come, to 150,000 immediately 
after the war, and less than 50,000 in a 
typical peacetime year. 

But other major work now developing in- 
cludes diesel generators at Sunnyvale and Los 
Angeles, trailers at Portland, jeeps at Oak 
land, and prefabrication throughout the 
lumbering areas. Navy expansions are slated 
for Hunter’s Point, San Jose, Oxnard, and 
especially Bremerton. Major aircraft con 
tracts continue to flow into San Diego, Long 
Beach, and Los Angeles, despite declining 
employment. 
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LABOR 


Detroit Truce 


Chrysler and Briggs men 
end strike, but auto capital is 
convinced that showdown battle 
with labor is shaping up. 


As still defiant employees of Chrysler 
Corp. and Briggs Mfg. Co. began 
marching back to work this week after 
eight days of the worst strike outbreak 
Detroit has seen since the war began, 
the automotive capital was certain it was 
witnessing only the end of the first 
round in the long-expected showdown 
battle between auto management and 
labor. 

e Union Is Divided—The patched-up 
truce was an attempt to end walkouts 
which had made more than 40,000 war 
workers idle, but behind the strikes was 
what may be an unbridgeable gulf in the 
attitudes of Detroit manufacturers, ofh- 
cers of C.1.0.’s United Automobile 
Workers, and the union rank and file. 

Although the long-term development 
will see the manufacturers lined up 
against both union officers and their 
constituents, the differences within 
U.A.W. itself are a factor which will 
bulk large in near-term labor problems. 
© Question of Discipline—Behind the 
current blowup were management 
moves which fell into a pattern indicat- 
ing a positive policy of action. 

lhe first step in the design appeared 
to be the report to the Mead commit- 
tee made a fortnight ago by George 
Romney, manager of the Automotive 
Council for War Production, assailing 
what he described as union interference 
with management efforts to enforce 
discipline (BW —Feb.24'45,p108). 

It was followed by the Dodge strike, 

initiated when seven men were dis- 
charged for failing to meet production 
standards (BW —Mar.3’45,p101). 
e Stewards Discharged—Then, in the 
midst of this strike last week, Briggs let 
out seven men in its Mack Ave. plant 
on charges that they led many of the 
long series of wildcat strikes which have 
plagued that company in the war years. 
Six of the seven were shop stewards, 
the seventh a committeeman. The other 
workers immediately quit work, and the 
strike spread to other Briggs plants. 

The strike tied up most of Chrysler’s 
Detroit operation for eight days. It 
ended after a Washington conference 
last week end at which the National 
War Labor Board got the company 
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and union to agree to restore the pre- 
strike status quo and submit the ques- 
tion of reinstating the seven dischargees 
and other differences to arbitration. 

© U.A.W. Is Picketed—The manage- 
ment position was paralleled by the 
union situation. The old jurisdictional 
bickering responsible for many U.A.W. 
strikes of the past was lacking, but its 
elements were present in the inability 
of international officers to bring the 
rebellious Dodge and Briggs strikers to 
account. 

Briggs strikers expressed themselves 
in no uncertain terms by staging a picket 
march around international auto union 
headquarters, calling for discharge of 
the head of the Briggs department of 
the union, Norman Bishop. And Dodge 
strikers hooted down the efforts of 
George F. Addes, union secretary-treas- 
urer, to persuade them to return to 
work. Addes, backed by Bishop, has led 
the union’s left wing group favoring a 
complete taboo on strikes. Member- 
mip of Dodge Local No. 3 and Briggs 
212 has opposed this policy, Briggs 
having led the fight at last fall’s con- 
vention to eliminate the no-strike pledge 
entirely. 

e Addes’ Influence—Rank-and-file work- 
ers protested bitterly against a top offi- 


cial policy of ignoring grieva 
maintain production. As _ th¢ 
plaints reached the boiling point 
only the comparatively minor ler 
at Dodge to start the mass walk. 
The middle-road policies of R. | 
Thomas, union president, mig!): | 
resolved the situation, but Tho: 
in England at an internationa! abo; 
conference. As acting president, \dd 
influence in speaking for the ma 
tional and calling for a return t:) wor} 
was sharply reduced by his | na 
policy line. Addes, incidentally, inte; 
spersed his efforts to end the strike wit] 
a trip to the medical examining 
of selective service, having bee: 
fied 1-A by his draft board in Februar 
e Union Politics—From the in: 
union angle, the situation can 
pected to rebound to the advantag 
Walter Reuther, who is leader of th 


anti-Addes group in the ex 
board. 
However, there was no_ indication 


that Reuther and Mike Novak, pre 
dent of Dodge local, who is general); 
considered to be a Reuther follower, 
were seeking opportunistic advantage 
of the situation. Reuther, in fact, is said 
to have designed a good share of the 
formula for settlement of the Dodge 
strike which Addes took to NWLB last 
week end. 

e Divided Opinion—Management opin- 
ion on the internal union situation was 
mixed. Some top executives admitted 


Labor leaders summoned to the National War Labor Board meeting which 
imposed a shaky peace on strike-torn Detroit plants included (left to right) 
Norman Matthews, Chrysler director of the C.I.0. auto workers; Richard T. 
Frankensteen, vice-president of the union; and ]. M. Rubin, assistant Chrysler 
director. Frankensteen’s next public appearance may be as producer of an 
operetta “Gypsy Moon,” for which he has penned the lyrics. It will cost about 
$150,000 and weekly expenses may be $15,000. To date he has raised $65,100. 
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cyre the length of the oil travel through a 
cartridge and you'll have one of the im- 
reasons why DeLuxe does more than 

, or filter oil... why DeLuxe actually cleanses 

of the microscopic asphaltenes before they can 
bine to form sludge and other contaminants! 


In the DeLuxe cartridge the oil travels from bot- 
tom to top throughout the entire depth of the car- 
tridge. Thus the oil comes in contact with sufficient 
cartridge material to become thoroughly cleansed. 
Important to the cleansing of any oil, this depth 
factor is doubly important with detergent type 
oils where the contaminating asphaltenes are 
highly diffused. 


Adequate depth plus controlled flow, the collapse 

preventing cartridge spring, the cone which dis- 
tributes the oil uniformly at the car- 
tridge base and the catch basin sump 
...- you get them all only in the De 
Luxe filter and cartridge. 


GENUINE DELUXE 
CARTRIDGES ARE 
AVAILABLE . . Accept 
No Substitutes. 
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ESPECIALLY HEAVY DUTY DETERGENT OILS 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Shift 


William H. Davis’ upgrading from 
National War Labor Board chairman 
to succeed Fred M. Vinson is 
counted on to have three important 
effects on the labor front: 

(1) It will break the logjam of 
cases which piled up in the Office 
of Economic Stabilization while Vin- 
son was there. Davis wrote or con- 
curred in all the decisions which 
have been awaiting OFS approval 
to become effective. He won't re- 
verse his own position in his new 
post. NWLB’s controversial textile 
and meat-packing decisions (BW— 
l'eb.24'45,p8) will now get OES ap- 
proval, as will the 55¢-an-hour mini- 
imum wage order for all industry. 

(2) It puts Davis squarely up 
against his old adversary—nemesis, 
perhaps—John L. Lewis. Lewis was 
counting on hurdling the barrier of 
Davis enmity on the NWLB level. 
Now the miners’ variegated fringe 
demands (page 17) will come under 
Davis’ scrutiny on the higher level 
where Lewis believed he would be 
dealing with the more neutral, more 
impersonal Vinson. 

(3) It presages a defeat for the 
Vinson demand that NWLB codify 
its policy on fringe wage issues. Davis 
as board chairman fought for NWLB 
latitude in these matters and deter- 
minedly opposed any move to write 
a fringe formula so, precise as the 
Little Steel yardstick. 


Wallace 


In Henry Wallace’s pocket as he 
moves into Commerce are blueprints 
for reorganizing and expanding that 
department. Some of them are the 
work of C.1.O. planners. Union rela- 
tions with the Dept. of Labor are very 
bad and organized labor has in mind 
things which need close rapport with 
a cabinet department if they are to be 
made real. With Wallace’s cooper- 
ation, the Commerce Dept. can serve 
the unions much better than the 
present Labor Dept. 

Envisioned, among other things, is 
the creation of an agency in Com- 
merce which might bear a euphe- 
mistic title like the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Economics. It would establish 
on an industry-by-industry basis a 
series of labor-management commit- 
tees concerned with industry policy 


affecting such union matters as 
wages, cost data, labor relations, etc. 

Already key staff members of the 
Dept. of Labor are arranging for 
transfers to Commerce. They're sure 
that, under Wallace, the ideas they 
have for making a government de- 
partment a real service agency for 
labor can bear fruit. 


Overrated 


It isn’t pure ingratitude which 
keeps C.1.O.’s Political Action Com- 
mittee from collecting as much as it 
thinks it should from the White 
House. There has been a strong sus- 
picion that P.A.C. was not the 
terrific factor last November which it 
and Republican newspaper editorials 
said it was. This suspicion gets a 
documented premise from current 
Gallup poll figures which post mor- 
tem the Presidential vote by occupa- 
tional groups. The figures suggest 
that the important vote switches— 
1940 to 1944—were in business and 
professional groups which led an ap- 
preciable swing to Roosevelt, and in 
semiskilled and unskilled labor 
groups which led the swing away. 


Ammunition 


The most detailed study of annual 
wages yet attempted will shortly be 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Many employers who neglect 
to familiarize themselves with it di- 
rectly will become familiar with it 
indirectly as unions with which they 
deal use the data it contains as am- 
munition in collective bargaining. 


Twisted 


Sidelight of the current Lewis as- 
sault on the coal industry (page 17) 
and crowning irony for Congress is 
the fact that Lewis’ biggest attack 
gun against the government was 
forged for him by a congressional 
enactment specifically designed to 
disarm him. The coal miners’ use of 
the strike vote provision of the Con- 
nally-Smith act has Washington over 
a barrel. No government facilities 
now exist for polling close to 400,000 
miners in over 7,000 remote work- 
places; their creation—as required un- 
der the law—will result in an over- 
whelming vote to strike, strengthen- 
ing Lewis immeasurably. 


wryly that whenever the unio; 
in real danger from the ma 
onslaught, it would quickly 

together. These men did not a; 
highly of the Romney statem: 
Briggs discharges of the uni 
ling officials. But others felt « 
positively that now was the tin 
a stand, and to make it stick. 


Bias Ban Voted 


New York act outlawing 
discrimination practices in em. 


ployment applies to employers 
and labor unions. 


New York State undertook a pi 
social pioneering this week 
certain to affect employee relation 
New York and wherever it may be dy 
plicated. 

Employer organizations made it pe 
fectly clear to the legislature, during 
protracted public hearings, that the 
state’s new law, which bans discriming 
tion practices in employment, might 
well raise more problems than it would 
solve. But a majority of the lawmakers, 
backed by Goy. Thomas E. Dewey, }x 
lieved that the experiment in legislating 
economic equality was worth trying 
@ Other States May Act—New York j 
the first state to enact what amounts to 
a fair employment practice law provid 
ing really severe penalties for emplo 
ers who discriminate on grounds of race, 
creed, color, religion, or national origin 
Labor unions, fully covered by the new 
law, must also cease discriminator 
practices. 

That New York may be leading a siz- 
able parade on the state level to outlaw 
employment discrimination while simi 
lar legislation on the federal level faces 
the perhaps insurmountable barrier of 
southern Democrat opposition in Con- 
gress is indicated by the fact that Gov 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey has al- 
ready called on his legislature to follow 
the New York example. Seven other 
states—Connecticut, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, [Ilinois, 
and California—have antidiscrimination 
bills awaiting action in their legislative 
hoppers. 

e Enforced by Commission—The New 
York act sets up a five-man commission 
to wipe out discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of race, creed, color, 
religion, or national origin. The com- 
mission also has the duty of eradicating 
certain well-known discriminatory prac- 
tices by labor unions (such as member: 
ship barriers), or by employers or em- 
ployment agencies (which are forbidden 
to advertise for employees of one racial 
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LABOR GIVES INDUSTRY 


‘WORE PER DOLLAR OF WA 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


In Each of the Ten Leading Industries New York Is Either 
First or Second in the Value Added Per Dollar of Wages Paid. 


@ As a businessman you know that when you 
buy anything you consider not only what you 
pay —but what you get. 

Impartial statistics show that labor in New 
York State gives industry more for its money. 


There’s a reason for this. 12 14% of the skilled 
workers of the nation are in New York State. 
Here is a vast pool of diversified skills. 


Good schools, good transportation, excellent 
living conditions and a wide and steady market 
for highly skilled craftsmen have brought these 
workers together in New York State. 


Labor is Mature 


What is more, in New York State labor is ma- 
ture and stable. It has learned the value of co- 
operating with management. In a recent poll of 
New York State manufacturers, 92% attested 
their approval of this spirit of cooperation. Per- 
centage of man hours lost due to strikes has 
been infinitesimally small. 


How We Can Help 


It is part of the function of the New York State 
Department of Commerce to help industry lo- 
cate the man power it requires. If you are search- 
ing for a particular kind of skill, we should wel- 
come hearing from you. 


Furthermore, we can assist you on plant lo- 
cations; get you a preview of taxes for a new 
enterprise; give technical service on new ma- 
terials and new products; and help promote 
opportunities in foreign trade. 


Accept This Informative Book 
The services we can render are fully de- 
scribed in our new book “New York Means 
Business.” In it business men tell in their 
own words their experience with labor, 
transportation, markets and other factors 
of doing business in New York. Send for 
your copy on your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONEK 

NEW YORK STATE DEPAKTMENT OF COMMERCE 

ROOM 434, 112 STATE ST., ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


How to counsel 
employees with 
out-of-plant problems 


Improving the employee's out- 
look, welfare, and efficiency, 
through new techniques of 
counseling that otilize the 
understanding of human prob- 
lems and reactions. 


—sociai and psychological theory 
of employee counseling 


—scope and function of coun- 
selor, itiustrated by actual 
case interviews 


—daqualifications, training, and 
skills needed 


—how to conduct counseling in- 
terviews 


Here for the first time is a thorough, penetrating 
study of this significant forward movement in in- 
dustrial personnel relations — the rapidly growing 
field of employee counseling. This book defines 
the direction, scope, and value ef employee coun- 
seling, as a new approach to industrial psychology, 
describing its underlying social and peyehological 
theory in clear, concrete, 
The book illustrates with actual case examples how 
the trained consultant—by giving the employee an 
objective, understanding audience—helps the em- 
ployeee to adjust himself harmoniously to his job, 
and to clarify and resolve the deep-seated emo- 
tional problems that, whether he knows it or not, 
mar his efficiency on the job. 


Just Out! 


EMPLOYEE 
COUNSELING 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR 


Chairman, Department of Anthropology and So- 
ciology, University of Buffalo 


163 pages, 5% x 8%, $2.00 


By illustrating with actual case examples the fune- 
tion of the employee counselor, this book shows 
that effective employee cooperation depends upon 
understanding the social and psychological behavior 
—on the level of feelings, attitudes, and senti- 
ments—of people who are on the job. In_ this 
book the author, as «a sort of consultant's con- 
sultant, outlines the training and skills needed for 
the personnel consultant qualified to reach the real 
causes for employee dissatisfaction most often, 
psychological problems involving the deeper 


Presents: 
t of the ling program in Ameri- 
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can a = 


detailed Geoertotion of the function and methods of 
the consultant 


a working psychology of the basic principles of human 
behavior needed for effective counseling 


a 

* 

a 

@ illustrations of significant case histories 

@ an outline for the organization of the counseling staf? 

* Pym of the place of the counseling program in 
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See it 10 days on approval 


McGraw-Hill Examination Coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Cantor’s Employee Counseling for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

FROME cccccccccssccece osewsceseusee 
Address 


GRRP GRE BRAOO 20 ce cusecccescccecescoccascecs 


GOON 0.0 0c ccc cccdsc cee 0850008060 +en cde cdbe 


DEER, pntcnicnconsdousesaesonsiaeas BW 3-10-45 
(Books sent on approval in the U. S. only) 


group, for instance, in preference to 
another). 

The commission is authorized to set 
up advisory councils and agencies on 
local, regional, or statewide levels to 
assist in settlement of complaints 
through conciliation and persuasion, and 
to foster goodwill, cooperation, and 
conciliation among the groups of the 
population. While the effective date of 
the bill is July 1, provision is made for 
an immediate educational and antidis- 
crimination program throughout the 
state. 
¢ Can Go Into the Courts—The com- 
mission is charged with obtaining com- 
pliance where possible without compul- 
sion. But if its recommendations and 
orders are defied, it is empowered to go 
into the courts for an order commanding 
compliance. Violation of the court or- 
der would be punishable as a misde- 
meanor, involving fines up to $500 or 
par? os in jail, or both. 

e legislation exempts employers 

with fewer than six employees; clubs, 
associations, and corporations of ex- 
clusively social, charitable, educational, 
or fraternal nature not organized for 
private profit; and employers of domes- 
tic servants. 
e Exemptions Assailed—Organized _in- 
dustry in New York opposed the bill’s 
passage charging that hone exemptions 
eliminate 90% of the state’s employers 
and make the act applicable almost en- 
tirely against bigger business and indus- 
try. 

“New York’s discrimination laws al- 
ready were the broadest of any on stat- 
ute books in the 13 states which in the 
last twelve years had enacted antidis- 
crimination legislation. 

Honored more in the breach than the 
observance, they provided the back- 
ground for the new enactment. The 
new law fills in the gaps, consolidates 
the various other laws in one, and puts 
teeth into the enforcement provisions. 

The law supplements the President’s 

Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
whose jurisdiction is limited to those 
concerns in interstate commerce which 
hold government contracts or are ‘en- 
gaged in war activities. Its teeth also 
add a bite to FEPC’s bark—FEPC’s en- 
forcement powers are based upon the 
federal sanctions system (of withheld 
materials, employment referrals, etc.). 
e Other Bias Laws Limited—Other 
states having antibias laws—principally 
applicable to state civil service, home or 
work relief, public works contractors, 
war contractors, or trade unions—are 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Statutes of California, Connecticut, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin apply only to 
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FOR CLEAR-EYED DRIVERS 


A tank driver models the Army’s pe 
dustproof goggle designed by goveq N 
ment, industry, and private resear * 
Finally developed at the ]effersonyil ult of 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot, the cffhe wit 
protector combines features of sever 
previous types. Among them a™penied 
tight-fitting soft rubber frames, ong #bor- 


piece plastic lenses, and cloth venti ao 
tion filters which exclude dust. iV.N 
power 

public employees. Discrimination ‘he i. 
trade unions is‘ forbidden in Kan here 
Nebraska, and Pennsylvania. oat 
) - 


California’s present law forbids ; 

: . . pn wou 
notation of a civil service applica AW 
race, color, or religion. Aggrieved ¢ "4 ‘ 
ployees are given the right to sue BV 
reinstatement and reimbursement | 
der the Minnesota law. New Jerse 
statute now gives the state labor co 
missioner the right to make deducti 
in the nature of penalties from amou 
due contractors where discriminatiog 
proved. 

. What Other States Propose—Cali 
nia’s proposed law would set up a fi 
man State Fair Employment Pra 
Commission with the authority to tor 
ulate policies to insure opportunity 
seek, obtain, and hold employm 
without discrimination because of 1 
creed, color, native origin, or ance. 17, 

Applicable to employers of fvef—, jn: 
more persons, it would exclude domegq. Ind 
employers, social clubs, and fratemf}, ther 
charitable, educational, religious, @-~, se 
other nonprofit organizations. It Wengo 06. 
provide for enforcement through mpinge 
District Courts of Appeals, with pe amilia 
ties of fine or imprisonment, or D@, ¢,. \ 
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The California proposal 
opposition, however, be- 
intensity of anti-Japanese 


violations. 
bes SETION 

nse of th 

ing. er 
¢ Massachusetts proposal is similar 
st that the Board of Fair Employ- 
t Practice would be set up within 
State Dept. of Labor & Industries, 
» the labor commissioner and six 
full-time members making up the 


j 


i snccticut the board, as pro- 
»d. would include five salaried mem- 
: In one respect Connecticut would 
ond other proposals—by author- 
s its board to develop an educational 
sram in cooperation with the state 
versity for all state residents, de- 
ed to eliminate discrimination and 
dice, and empowering it to in- 
tigate complaints and issue orders 
ding discrimination in any field. 


2s Bansfer, or Else 
ny'snqi That, in effect, is edict faced 
8°" New Bedford workers as 
ul ult of court’s refusal to inter- 
. the offfe with WMC now. 


Mf sever 
hem agpenied federal court support in their 
labor-regimentation” fight, 89 New 
ford (Mass.) textile plant workers 
week were awaiting a decision from 
ust. 1 V. McNutt, director of the War 
power Commission, on appeals 
vation 2 Tegional WMC order transfer- 
: Kan them from present jobs to Fisk and 
" BBstone tire cord plants. 
ere was little doubt what that de- 
bn would be: support for the New 
ord WMC and, therefore, for plans 
ed out in Allentown, Pa., and else- 
e (BW—Feb.3’45,p90), by WMC 
’s to shift workers from nonessential 
ssential industry. 
prcible Discharge—The decision will 
acked by directives which will force 
loyers to discharge “transferred” 
ers and will bar them from working 
Cal here except in plants to which they 
©~~"-gpsigned by WMC and the cooperat- 
a gp nited States Employment Service. 
. to foo’ 89 workers (one out of an initial 
eal drafted” by WMC accepted the job 
anal ied to him) took their case into 
nP aa . $. District Court in Boston this 
a asking—through the — Textile 
ee xers Union of America (C.I.0.)— 
: Pe n injunction ey WMC’s labor 
' ar . Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
~— ge them down on the ground that 
co C’s orders are recommendations, 
bs nforceable commands, hence do 
TOUS" BE=pinge upon constitutional rights. 
vit) PBFamiliar Ring—It was an apparent 
tof “iy for WMC, but the wording of 
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ae 
a 13" MONTH in ’45! 
FIAPIPTIPLNAANN\NNS 


Think of all you could do this year with thirteen whole months 
at your disposal instead of twelve—what a long way that would 
go toward solving the problems of manpower shortage. 


That extra month literally can be _ tell you how the Edison Electronic 
made for you out of the minutes = VOICEWRITER does all this—and 
and hours that now getaway from _ prove it to you out of the experi- 
you day by day. ence of other executives like your- 
self. 

That man wants to give you “a 
13th month in ’45”. You could use 
it—couldn’t you? Then why not 
see about getting it, sow. Just tear 
out the coupon below and have 
The Edison man in your city can your secretary mail it today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


It can be made by giving you 
better control of your time, by 
speeding work off your desk, by 
actually increasing your capacity 
while decreasing your burden. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C-3, W. Orange, N. J.* 

would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline 
business operation. 


“In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


WHERE AIR IS VITAL 


A thought- 
provoking 
booklet. 

a Write for 
A your copy. 


i AIR 


WAYNE AU 


DECENTRALIZATION of compress@@lline 
is the best protection against air failure. W \ 
pressed air so vital to your plant operation do 
dare depend solely on a central air compressor? | 
should fail, all work stops. Why take that chance? 


\ 


\ 


The ‘Wayne Auxiliary Unit 
Pian with smaller compressors 
installed in certain depart- 
ments not only eliminates dan- 
ger of air failure but increases 
efficiency by providing the ex- 
act pressures needed. It also 
saves the cost of operating 
the big unit when a single de- 
partment works overtime. 
Here's a new, money-saving 
idea ... get the whole story! 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
Industrial Division 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


COMPRESSORS 


Judge Wyzanski’s decisior }\44 
iar ring. Courts have ru " : 
that there can be no enj go Nake 
War Labor Board directiy: . }y4 
can step in if—in a subsé t a 
tion of NWLB directive 
violation of rights guarant 
Constitution is raised. 
Ward, for instance, was 
strain NWLB from consi: 
with employees and issu 
covering them, but did s; 
ning a court order brandi 
noncompliance as_illega 
13’45,p17). In the WMC case thet 
ton court ruled that there be no; 
joining the transfer order: it did 
exempt from constitution 
such actions as the WMC ma 
sequently take in efforts to enforce 
orders. 

Meanwhile, WMC ordered ten 
tile mills to file a second list of 90 
of workers to be transfer 
e Apparently of One Mind—Ther ; 
little likelihood that this group y 
be any more amenable to ch inge, for 
this issue New Bedford’s 110,000 ; 
lation (including 12,000 textile y 
apparently is of one mind 

During the week an attempt 
another approach to the critic 
cord problem made little as T Iway, l 
Kilburn Mills (one of the ten t 
plants under the WMC t 
offered to produce 50,000 Ib 
cord a week to aid Fisk and Firest 
if the War Production Board and ot 
agencies agree to withdraw present 
contracts on which Kilburn is wor 

The Textile, Division of WPB 
Washington was studying the prop 
although the regional WPB office 
reported cool toward the project. 
burn is under contract to ‘supply p 
chutes for the armed forces, 


NAVY REVERSES ITSELF 


Labor protests led by the Uni 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.) resulted 
week in the Navy’s reversing an caf 
decision and deciding to leave mani 
ment of three arsenals in the hand 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. € 

The strong union sary ti 
were made on the grounds that 
of employees at Navy este abl: shment 
Detroit, Canton, and Louisville to 
service rules and pay scales w: yuld | 
morale and reduce production B\ 
Feb.3’45,p101). ‘These protests ¢ 
after the Navy announced it would 
the plants itself starting July |. 

Navy plans for operating t! 
had been completed, even to t 
of meeting initial employee object 
to the transfer by filing with - 
troit regional war labor board a 
new schedule of pay rates. 


he 
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‘Hh to Bellwether 
Dut of New G.M.-U.A.W. contract 
ues sting third-shift pay bonus 
4 altering grievance methods 
he model for industry. 


he full terms of the National War 
 Board’s decision in the General 
ors case, now made public, bear 
“jst week’s advance report from 
%¢ the MMMM ington (BW—Mar.3’45,p5) that 
C10 O's United Auto Workers gains 
“ T little indeed. 

NTE secting about 450,000 G.M. em- 
ees, the new contract, which 
LB recommends, will replace one 
it expired on Oct. 5, 1943, and 
“on. fan has been kept in effect for the 
ON na jonths that the board pondered the 
Certain to become a model for 


There + automotive agreements, the new 
7UP WOH contract will run to a date which 
EC, tO ye determined later. 

000 Do. Basic Increases—In line with main- 
lc work ce of the Little Steel wage for- 
ttemnt Ne BO Pay rises were nego 
vitical qaenee the premium for third-shift 


ations was raised from 5% to 74%, 
way. Tb ctive to Oct. 5, 1943. Union 
ces estimated this would amount to 
Sfct OG $5,500,000 in back pay, but the 
pany guessed that it would be sub- 
ially less. 

ird-shift operations are currently 
tly reduced from earlier periods in 
war when production schedules 
ed capacity around the clock, a con- 
n that may be duplicated during 
version of plants to civilian auto 
ut. 

nother determination in a special 
involving wage adjustments at the 
t plant at Memphis brought a back- 
award of about $4,000,000. 
enceforth, retroactive pay on nego- 
| rates for new jobs will extend 
to the start of the negotiation 
tr than being limited to 120 days. 
wise there were no pay rate de- 
nations. 

ta Rates Re-examined—More signifi- 
over the long term were two pro- 


1e Uni 
sulted 
an eat 
/e man 
e hands 
fg. Co. 


esentatt 


at tM: outlined by the NWLB. One 
shment President Roosevelt to study “the 
lle to Hiilem of regularizing production, 
ould inteeing full pov sors and 
on (B\Miizing eamings in the automotive 
ests ¢ try.” However, this oblique ap- 
would 


h toward the U.A.W.’s long-term 
|.  BBtive of a guaranteed annual wage 
the p'4iprove no more fruitful than other 
the ef moves in the past. 

obj¢c'l equally potential significance is the 
h the fMtion of the board to restudy the 
a propa of area wage brackets on G.M. 
rates. The union maintains that 
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THIS STEEL HELPS KEEP 
THE “MIRACLE DRUG” STERILE 


PENICILLIN, the most potent weapon 
against bacteria ever found, must be 
kept absolutely sterile during its man- 
ufacture. If only a single harmful 
germ gets into a 15,000-gallon tank, 
the entire contents will be destroyed. 


So it was natural that a major pro- 
ducer of penicillin would select 
Armco Stainless Steel for his han- 
dling equipment. Pictured above is 
the last and most critical step in the 
penicillin process—stoppering the 
vials on a highly polished stainless 
turntable. 


This bright, strong, rustless metal 
can be kept clean and sterile with 
little effort. Its use throughout the 
plant also forestalls repairs and re- 
placements that might slow down 
production and risk precious lives 
on America’s far-flung battlefronts. 

Armco Stainless equipment is also 
helping to speed production in the 
food, textile and paper industries. 
After the war it will return in those 
lustrous, practical retail products so 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — WITH WAR BONDS 


eagerly sought by people everywhere. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


The specialized knowledge that 
Armco men bring to sheet steel 
problems goes back more than 40 
years. This experience may help save 
you time and money in the develop- 
ment of your own post-war products. 


We shall be glad to give you spe- 
cific information on the applications 
of Armco Stainless Steels and other 
special purpose sheet steels. And our 
studies of markets and distribution 
channels may be of assistance to your 
sales organization. Why not consult 
with us about your requirements? 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 341 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Special 
purpose 
sheet 


steels 
for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


its program of equal pay for equal work 
is stymied by the bracket rates. The 
first hearing on the subject is now sched- 
uled for Mar. 22, at which rates at G.M. 
plants in Bedford, Ind., Danville, IIl., 
‘Terre Haute, Grand Rapids, and other 
cities will be analyzed. 

e Minor Gains—Of its noneconomic 
demands, the union won some minor 
points: 

(1) Union representatives are em- 
powered to enter grievances after the 
second step of the prescribed procedure 
(conference between local company and 
union committees) has failed. 

(2) Smoking becomes permissible in 
areas where it will not be hazardous. 

(3) Seniority is recognized asa factor 

governing promotions, along with cor- 
poration standards of merit, ability, 
potential capacity, and others. Con- 
ceivably this opening permitting griev- 
ances over promotions and _ transfers 
to ensue on seniority grounds may prove 
troublesome for the company. 
e M. of M. Renewed—NWLB renewed 
the maintenance of membership clause 
with its standard 15-day escape clause. 
For 15 days after installation of the new 
contract, workers may withdraw from 
the U.A.W. if they choose. After Mar. 
20, m. of m. prevails as in the past. 

The company was pleased with the 
NWLB determination that a worker 
must bring a specific complaint to his 
foreman before grievance machinery 
starts to function. Under previous 
contracts, the worker could simply say 


TEXTILE COLLEGE 


A picturesque mansion in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., is the nucleus around which 
the adolescent Institute of Textile 
Technology will build a big research- 
training center after the war. The 16- 
room home, now housing chemistry 
and physics laboratories, will become 
an administration building when the 
institute’s new construction program 
is completed. Proposed are school 
buildings, dormitories, a library, and 
laboratories to contain every type of 
machine used by the textile industry. 
Their purpose: to provide training for 
future textile scientists, to promote 
production techniques, and to develop 
research for I.T.T. sponsors. Formed 
in 1943 and chartered as a nonprofit 
organization, the institute is sup- 
ported by assessments on more than 
100 textile mills which have joined 
the institute. Under an instruction 
program starting this year, 15 stu- 
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he had a grievance and ask his union 
committeeman to enter the discussion. 
The company’s position was that this 
approach clogged the grievance machin- 
ery with problems which could be read- 
ily settled elsewhere. The union’s fight 
for immediate entry of the committee- 
man into any grievance seemed to be 
based on a desire to make the individual 
worker dependent on the union for ad- 
justment of his troubles, 


Telephone Pattern 


Special NWLB panel has a 
master wage plan, but its appli- 
cation to New York unions ag- 
gravates local situation. 


Beset by some 100 voluntary and dis- 
pute wage cases involving the telephone 
industry, the National War Labor Board 
last December named a special national 
— panel (BW—Dec.23’44,p5) to 
evolve a pattern by which complex wage 
problems of the industry could be set- 
tled. Labor seats on this panel were 
assigned to officials of independent tele 
phone employees’ unions. 

e Recommendations Made—Last week 
the panel turned over to NWLB com- 
prehensive recommendations on a _pat- 
tern for settling disputes in afhliates 
of the Bell ‘Telephone system. It ap- 
plied the pattern to four of the most 


re 
we 


eect 


dents from the world over will be 
awarded fellowships annually to work 
toward master’s and doctor's degrees. 
Research, which is still on a modest 
scale, will eventually cover every phase 
of textiles and its rival raw materials, 


pressing cases, involving 
Washington, Louisville, a 
telephone employees. ‘Th 
proved the pattern report 
settlements. 

This week it was clear t 
settling the long dissati 
award aggravated it in Ney 
result, the threat of a para 
once more looms. Employ 
renew their strike notice 
Jan. 26 in a tentative agr 
companies (BW —Feb.3’45 
$4-a-week wage increase. ‘| 
allowed only $3 a week. 

e Unanimous Action—Ne\ 
content was heightened by 
the increase allowed was th 
recommendation of the tele; 
signed by a New York man, 
national president of the Fy 
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Long Lines Telephone Worker 


York long lines operators employ 


the American Telephone & 
Co. are affiliated with the 
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Pelegr 
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Standing shoulder to shoulder , 


them in New York labor acti 


telephone operators employ: 


New York Telephone Co 
counted on Moran’s aid 
either the $5 they 
manded or the $4 offered 
companics in compromise 
When that panel supp 
forthcoming, the two New 
took an unusual stand by 
the national president of t! 
and rejecting the wage in 
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POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING * MACHINE WORK °* SPINNING 
GAS AND RESISTANCE WELDING + STAMPING + ELECTRICAL WORK 


9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 


nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source of the vitamin A in much of the margarine 
produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 


you to write for additional information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Pronariag Apt nove Berend 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


* Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


drafted either with his activ: ae 
or with his indorsement. ; 
e As New Yorkers See It—\ 

New Yorkers said through 
torney, Henry Mayer, had ‘ 

with the board” in working 
tional wage pattern with 
consideration of cases pend 
NWLB, and subsequently 

te mpted to fit cases to th 

No public hearings had bee: held 
give telephone employees 07 
tunity to present their argun ts. 

Essentially, the New Yorke: 
tion was that their award—whi 
ally will affect some 35,000 « 
in the New York-New Jersey ’ 
reduced to a minimum in order to >. 
mit other adjustments on a_ nat 
scale. 
eHow Revisions Are Made- 
Louisville and Memphis ope: 
allowed $3 raises (and alread, 
ceived $2 increases in an interim ore 
by NWLB), and Washington operat 
are permitted $4-a-week ais: 
varying degree of wage incré 
accordance with the panel’s p 
rection of “gross inequities” 
through revisions based upon 
rates for comparable jobs outside 
industry, while preserving different 
which existed in 1940 in pay rates of 
various afhliated companies in the | 
system. 

There was apparent satisfaction 
the awards in Washington, L: 
and Memphis. New York opera 
however, protested to NWLB that ¢ 
new allowable maximum for th 
be $37 a week after nine years’ 
while the regional war labor board 
an industrial rate of $37 for lk 
switchboard operators with an aver 
of three years’ experience. They as} 
the board for reconsideration 
™m opportunity to present their own ¢ 
e Outside Operators—( Inly the wag 
sue was involved in the New Yo 
In Washington, the pallida’ * 
rowed” operator—one brought in fr 
exchanges with an operator surplu 
paid a cost-of-living bonus in addi 
to regular wages—also was a p 
issue. Both NWLB and pane! ag 
the wage increases allowed und 
new pattern would gradually do aw 
with the need for outside operator 
making jobs more desirable. Mor 
labor-management conferences in ‘ 
company “borrowing’’ operators 
ordered to facilitate gradual elimina 
of the practice. 

The pattern also calls for the 
ening of long schedules of prog: 
(in Washington a reduction fri 
years to eight was made in tl 
gression schedule for long lines 0 
tors) to permit quicker advancen 
maximum pay. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


sINESS WEEK Don’t miss the significance of the newly signed lend-lease pact with France 
because it sets a pattern for quick postwar financing which may be of vast 
RCH 10, 1945 importance to business. 

Also, watch congressional action on the current bill to extend the Lend- 
Lease Act one year, for it will determine how far this form of repayable 
lend-lease is likely to be used as a pump-priming device to maintain U. S. 
exports until other credit arrangements are worked out. 


Onn. 
Ip} } 
its 


Conten. 
eventy. 


e 
Utilizing for the first time the little-known Section 3-c of the Lend-Lease 
Act, Washington has agreed to provide France with $900,000,000 of ‘‘long- 
life capital goods.” 

On delivery, the French agree to pay 20% of the cost. Balance is to 
be paid in equal annual instalments to run not more than 30 years. Interest 
on the unpaid balance will be charged at 234%. 
a 
Specifically included in the French order list—and thus providing a preview 
of the kind of business likely to be involved in other similar deals as well as 
exact information on French requirements—aore: 

Locomotives ($200,000,000); freight cars ($120,000,000); merchant 
ships and harbor craft ($172,000,000); fishing vessels and inland waterway 
barges ($58,000,000); and rehabilitation machinery of many varieties 
($350,000,000). 


Manufacturers anxiously alert for postwar business should not overlook these 
factors in connection with business potential under this new pattern: 

(1) Under the present Lend-Lease Act—unless it is extended—all 
postwar foreign deals under 3-c must be negotiated before July 1, 1945, 
and deliveries must be completed before July 1, 1948. Enactment of the 
pending bill would extend both dates one year. 

(2) Russia’s appeal for $6,000,000,000 of postwar rehabilitation 
credits might in part (items having a ‘’war-connected use’’) be handled under 
this form of credit. So might certain British and many Chinese requests for 
financial assistance. 

(3) Though goods which can be provided on these easy credit terms may 
be rather remotely related to defense, manufacturers of luxury items should 
recognize that they are specifically excluded from sharing in the business 
which develops under this type of postwar financing. 

(4) Deals made under the plan are not subject to the restrictions of the 
Johnson act (which prohibits U. S. nonmilitary credits to countries now in 
default on old war obligations). This makes possible speedy credit deals with 
such potential customers as France, Britain, and Russia. 


. 
Typical of the delays which are holding up other means of financing the 
huge volume of foreign trade necessary to maintain industrial production at 
top levels in this country and rehabilitation at top speed abroad is the battle 
over the Bretton Woods plan. 

Don’t look for congressional acceptance of the plan before the end of 
April, but when it comes there is not likely to be any important change in the 
original proposal. 

Well-organized farm and labor bloc support is expected effectively to 
counteract stiff opposition from bankers. 

Gamble of the Administration is that the plan can be made palatable 


ee 
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to everyone if foreign trade can be maintained at peak levels, and that even 
the opposition can be frightened by what could happen if no action were 


taken. 
+ 


Following last week’s decision by the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration Council to rush emergency relief goods into western Europe 
(BW—Mar.3’'45,p21), shipments to the Black Sea are also being pushed. 

Civilian aid to Czechoslovakia and Poland will amount to as much as 
2,250,000 tons during the next six months—if UNRRA is allowed adequate 
shipping by the military and if the Rumanian ports of Galati and Constanta 
(already made available by the Soviets) can handle the tonnage. 

Proposed volume is significant since it is nearly five times as great as 
that permitted France for its civilian imports (BVW/—Feb.17'45,p1 13). 

e 
While the conference of Foreign Ministers of the Pan American Union was 
drawing up its economic charter in Mexico City this week, British trade inter- 
ests were quietly maneuvering for a preferred position in the market of 
Argentina (only Latin-American country not represented at Mexico City). 

Through the British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, Britain 
has submitted to the Argentine Postwar Council a complete list of items 
which it is prepared to supply as soon as the war ends. 

While details have not been revealed, the list is known to include a 
variety of transportation equipment—trucks, buses, and subway cars. 

With a huge debt to Argentina for food (mainly meat) supplied to 
Britain during the war, London is attempting to capitalize (in planning 
repayment) on the fact that most municipal transport companies in the 
Argentine capital were originally British and many are still British-controlled. 

* 
Not to be overlooked by private business in the U. S., however, is the fact 
that Britain’s sales list also includes machinery and raw materials which will 
be needed by large numbers of small and large private Argentine industries. 

These are offered on a bulk basis, and Argentina’s Postwar Council— 
organized by fanatically nationalistic Col. Juan D. Peron—is now attempting 
to sell Argentine executives on the benefits of bulk buying of imported 
supplies, with the government, of course, acting as the buying agent. 

Representatives of industry, the banks, the stock exchange, and the 
retail trades successfully vetoed the proposal a year ago. That Peron has 
not yet abandoned his plan is indicated by the fact that 2,500 Argentine 
companies are, this month, being asked to list their postwar import require- 
ments for a government survey. 

e 
As anticipated (BW—Feb.3’45,p108), Washington is shrewdly placing its 
relations with Argentina on a more realistic basis. 

Following the Mexico City conference where all of the Latin-American 
countries except Argentina agreed on a plan for joint action against any 
aggressor, the U. S. will invite Argentina to participate in the Inter-American 
Technical-Economic Conference to be held in Washington in June (BW— 
Mar.3’45,p112). 

And Argentina will accept. Buenos Aires officials have already 
appointed Brig. Gen. Julio C. Checchi, Secretary of Industry & Commerce, 
to head an important Argentine delegation. 
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exico on March 
E.st important projects in 
Jong-range development plans 
have been completed but entire 
program covers next decade. 


MEXICO, D. F.—While diplomats 
4 Chapultapec palace drafted economic 
end security charters for the hemisphere, 
Mexicans had their eyes on the north- 
vest, on their frontier. 
¢ Cooperation Pays Off—They could 
wast of profitable and sensible long- 
ange economic relationships with the 

nited States, designed to develop vast 
hackward areas. And theirs was no dis- 
ant hoped-for fruit of collaboration. 

Although much that Mexico has 
planned with U. S. approval and finan- 
ial aid will evolve over the next decade, 
Mexico's benefits from wartime coopera- 
tion with the U. S. are real and present 


—exemplified by the work of the U. S. 
railway mission (BW —Sep.30’44,p113) 
and the U. S.-Mexican Economic Coop- 
eration Commission (BW—Feb.24’45, 
915). 

> fone Projects Completed—The first 
important projects of the program have 
been completed. 

Less than a month ago the new $16,- 
000,000 addition to the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Co. plant began pro- 
ducing blister copper. ‘The development 
will increase the company’s output by 
60%. 

The $10,000,000 steel mill at Mon- 
clava is nearly completed, and parts of 
the plant are already in operation. ‘The 
U. S. Export-Import Bank provided 
$6,000,000 toward construction of this 
mill. 

Last month a new tomato packing 
plant at Caliacan, near the Pacific coast 
of central Mexico, began production. 
Equipped with modern machinery by 
the Empacadora de Calidad, S. A., the 
plant will produce tomato products at 


the rate of 150 to 200 tons dail 
Mexican farmers are tailoring tomatoc 
to meet U. S. standards, and a new 
rail link will speed them to U. S. « 
sumers (BW —Jan.15'44,p62). 
eFarms Will Benefit—But Mexico 
frontier development program is on 
which integrates the industrial with th: 
agricultural factors in the econom 
Along with steel mills and refineries ar 
vast irrigation projects, mining enter 
prises, and olive and fruit groves. Mex: 
cans are being lifted by their huaracho 
into the machine age, the era of the 
mechanical plow, scientific farming, irri 
gation, and high-speed manufactur« 
The irrigation plan alone—extending 
over the next five years at least—call 
for the watering of 1,740,000 acres by 
six large dam projects involving expen 
ditures of nearly $87,000,000 (BW — 
Oct.21’44,p113). In addition, dozens of 
smaller irrigation projects are contem 
plated, but the larger works are designed 
to meet the special needs of farm areas- 
to expand wheat and other cereal acr 
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Long-range plans for farming and industry open new fre : 
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AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS 

A] Vineyards and olive groves 
la Angostura dam (Irrigation) 

Ge Yaqui dam (Irrigation) 

Oi. Boquilla dam (Irrigation) 


G Culiccan-Sanalona dom (Irrigation) 
QE Palmito dam (Irrigation) 

(G] El Azucar dam (Irrigation) 

® Citrus fruit groves 


UNIFED STATES 
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Gulf of Mexico 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Gl Fisheries and canneries 
Ed Fertilizer plant 
Copper refinery 

EZ¥ Tomato packing plont 


Coal mine 
GA Steel mill 
EA Oil field and pipelines 


Vith an eye to potential markets in the American southwest, and to development of the backward areas in its own 
iorthwest, Mexico’s long-range plans call for an integrated modernization of farms, mines, factories, and transport. 
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Cuba Adds Doctor’s Day 


HAVANA — American-invented 
commercial field days—such as 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
—have been taken over with a 
flourish in Cuba, along with St. 
Valentine’s Day. 

On these days, many Havana 
stores remove regular stock from 
the shelves and sell only appro- 
priate presents. Even old cus- 
tomers who want items not linked 
to the special day’s selling plan 
are refused. 

Latest addition to the list is 
Doctor's Day, on which gifts are 
bought for the family physician. 


age near one site, and to boost tomato 
and vegetable output at another. 

e Fisheries Enlarged—Directly related to 
farming, the exploitation of guano de- 
posits on the islands between the south- 
erm California peninsula and the main- 
land is being undertaken by a govern- 
ment-sponsored $2,000,000 corporation 
which will produce chemical fertilizers 
and distribute them throughout the na- 
tion (BW—Apr.15'44,p114). 

Off the coast of Lower California, but 

pointedly near San Diego (100 miles 
to the north), fisheries are being en- 
larged. In addition to boosting sales to 
San Diego, the industry expects to de- 
velop canneries to permit larger ship- 
ments to the Mexican interior. 
e More Grapes and Citrus—In the same 
general neighborhood Mexicans have 
planted sizable olive groves and vine- 
yards. Within three to five years the 
first production is expected, and eventu- 
ally the area is slated to free Mexico 
from dependence upon imports of wine 
(from California, Chile, Spain, and 
Argentina) and of olive oil (chiefly from 
Spain). 

Farther east, near the Gulf of Mexico, 
citrus groves have been planted. When 
these Revs attained maturity they will 
produce, in addition to oranges, lemons, 
and grapefruit for national consumption, 
a surplus for export and for the manu- 
facture of essential oils, previously im- 
ported. 

e New Pipelines for Oil—Of the indus- 
trial projects, several are still in their 
infancy, but their importance places 
them high on priority lists for procure- 
ment of imported foreign equipment. 

Last year prospecting crews of Petro- 
leos Mexicanos, the government oil 
monopoly, discovered oil just south of 
the Rio Grande near Laredo, Tex. Wells 
will be sunk as soon as possible, and a 
pipeline will carry crude oil to Monter- 
rey for refining. The refinery, however, 
is yet to be built. When it is, another 
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pipeline is to be laid to the Gulf, prob- 
ably at Brownsville, ‘Tex. 

A third pipeline, proposed for this 
area, would carry Texas natural gas to 
the industries of Monterrey. 

Also in the north, not far from 
Monclava’s steel mill, the only impor- 
tant coal deposit in Mexico is scheduled 
for exploitation. The mines will ship 
coal to Monclava and to the expanded 
steel plant at Monterrey. 

e Highways Modernized—Roads and 
railroads are being modernized apace. 

A hard-surfaced road will sweep the 

length of Lower California; another will 
connect Chihuahua with Torreon—link- 
ing E] Paso with Mexico City. The most 
important rail extensions will (1) tie 
San Diego, Calif., with the Pacific coast 
lines of Mexico, and (2) connect Mexi- 
co’s Pacific port of Topolobampo with 
EF] Paso. 
# Mutual Benefits Expected—The orien- 
tation of Mexico’s development program 
toward the United States is obvious— 
and natural. The significance of in- 
dustrialization and advances in agri- 
cultural techniques in Mexico go beyond 
their immediate effects. Mexico expects 
to spend $137,000,000 on foreign equip- 
ment for the government-sponsored 
projects, and private domestic and for- 
eign capital may spend as much or more. 
The United States stands to profit im- 
mediately from these demands for heavy 
equipment and technical aid. 

But Mexico’s program is fundamen- 
tally Mexican. It is designed to raise 
the living standards of the farmer, the 
cattle raisers, the handcraftsman, and fac- 
tory worker. It is a long-range program. 
As Mexico advances toward industrial 
maturity, its commerce with the outside 
world will grow, and its nearest neighbor 
is likely to benefit most. 
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Loans to Farmers 


New act becomes effective 
to extend immediate short-term 
credit for machinery and othe 
agricultural improvements. 


OTTAWA-=The sum of $25),009. 
000 became available this week + 
Canada’s 700,000 farmers for |ow-ip. 
terest, speedily negotiable bank loan 
Finance Minister J. L. Isley has ap. 
nounced that the Farm Impr ement 
Loan Act, passed by Parliament las 
year, is now in effect. 

e First Effort of Its Kind—Thic act ; 
Ottawa’s first serious effort to create , 
system of short-term immediate credit 
to meet the special needs of farmer 
It is regarded as an important part of 
the government’s plans for maintaining 
income levels in the postwar period. — 

The act introduces two variation 
from standard banking practice in that 
it authorizes and encourages the ten 
chartered banks and their network 
branches to lend on real estate and for 
periods longer than one year. 

The government guarantees the bank 
against losses up to 10% of the amount 
lent and the act sets a limit of $250- 
000,000 on loans over a_ three-vear 
period. The maximum interest rate is 
5% simple interest With no service 
financing charges. 

e Where Credit Was to Be Had- 
Hitherto long-term credit was available 
to farmers from mortgage companies 


Mercury prices sagged last week with 
the European cartel offering metal in 
quantity for March shipment from 
Spain at $155 to $160 a flask, duty 


paid, New York. Since the duty is $19 ' 


a flask, the cartel’s basic offer is about 
$13 below this week’s domestic quo- 
tation, though still far above the cus- 
tomary prewar price range of $60 to 
$80 a flask. Inflated domestic prices 
slumped a year ago when war demand 
was curtailed. By fall, consumption 
jumped again due to mass production 
of the new “tropical” dry cell and 
other military items. Continued scarc- 
ity of ships may delay Spanish ship- 
ments, but when European deliveries 
are resumed in quantity the price is 
expected to drop well below $150. 


PRICE QUANDARY 
Mercury prices will tumble 
when imports are resumed 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W hos served during its 100 yeors 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


i 2 
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CHOO CHOO TO swwissH! 


You hardly see one of today’s streamlined fliers before—swwissh —it's practically out of sight! 
What a contrast—in speed, comfort and appearance—to laboring, hard-chugging trains of 100 years 
ago...trains which were also the miracles of their times... There is sti/] one important element 
f construction that the pioneer trains and the latest models have in common—the use of RB&W bolts and nuts. 
Around the middle of the last century, RB&W EMPIRE provided the quality that railroading in those days 


required ...and, as the railroads’ requirements became more severe through the years, RB&W quality was ready 
to meet those new requirements. 


From the invention of the = first automatic cold-header nearly a century ago, 


SH RBEW has invested many fortunes in research and 
development work, equipment and plants. And from these investments has come the 
cation of a host of new processes and methods for producing fasteners of even greater strength and accuracy — of better 
appearance and finish—of maximum dependability ... Entering its second century, RB&W has great plans for 
further developments that will be important news to the transportation industries and others that have always 
looked to RB&W for the quality that makes sheir quality products easier to assemble and stronger and better in service. 
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USSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Corcopotis, Po., Rock Falls, i. Sales offices at 
Philodelphic, Detroit, Chicego, Chottencoge, tos Angeles, Portland, Seottie. Dis- 
tributors trom coast te coast. The industry's most complete, eosiest-to-we cotolog 
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Need MANPOWER? 


ANSWER may lie in 


this book! . . . Ask for your 
FREE copy today! 


Many industries are learning that their need 
for manpower is not so acute as their need 
to take advantage of recent technological 
advances. They learn in a surprising number 
of cases that NEW MACHINES will do the 
job better — faster — cheaper with present 
levels of employment! Such a machine is 


PORTER-CABLE 


Wet-Abrasive-Belt 


SURFACER 


J 
Faster? ¢ on-1ne-jod tests have proved 
it from 5 to 25 times faster than many 
common methods—like millers, shap- 
ers, grinders. 


Better? ¢ i+ grinds to final Anish Flats, 
Curves, Irregular Surfaces—at one op- 
eration—presenting gangs of identical 
parts at one time—holding limits as 
close as .0005” where required! 


t heaper! @ Even semi-skilled help can 
operate it after brief instructions! 
Feeds automatically; cuts loading and 
unloading time 50% to 75%. 

IF YOU NEED MORE PRODUCTION — 

LEARN TODAY WHAT THIS NEW METHOD 

CAN DO FOR YOU. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 


2030-3 N. Salina St., 
SYRACUSE 8, N. Y. 


meme 


and the government on land mortgages. 
Short-term credits were available to 
farmers who were A-1 credit risks from 
banks on the security of livestock or 
other chattels readily convertible into 
cash. Implement companies and dealers 
in lumber and other building materials 
extended credits to farmers, but it was 
costly to both the buyer and the seller. 

Farm improvement loans may be for 

a maximum of $3,000 with a maximum 
repayment period of ten years. It is 
expected that farmers will buy ma- 
chinery and building materials for cash 
obtained from the banks. Ultimately 
this should result in a lowering of prices 
which had been held up by manufac- 
turers to cover the risk of loss. 
e For Any Productive Purpose—Loans 
are available for any money-making 
farm venture—purchases of new ma- 
chinery, livestock for breeding purposes, 
electrical, plumbing, and heating in- 
stallations, refrigeration, and improve- 
ments to houses and barns including 
building of entirely new structures 
within the $3,000 limit. 

Before the war, Canadian farmers 

went through a prolonged period of 
low cash incomes during which farm 
buildings and equipment deteriorated. 
Shortages since the outbreak of war 
have prevented farmers from using their 
increased income to patch up their 
farms. If farm buying power is main- 
tained after the war, rural Canada prom- 
ises to be a big market for industrial 
products from factories in both Canada 
and the United States. 
e U. S. Firms Can Share—Farm imple- 
ments enter Canada duty-free and any 
advantages accruing to Canadian im- 
plement makers under the new loans 
will apply also to U.S. firms. No trac- 
tors are made in Canada yet. 

Figures from the 1941 census show 

the dimensions of the farm market: 
Out of some 700,000 farm homes, 
39.4% were in need of repairs; only 
12.2% had running water; 20.1% had 
electricity; 13.2% had furnaces; and 
only 12.4% had refrigeration. 
e Guarantee Principle 
principle of a partial guarantee to the 
banks against loss on work-creating 
loans had a try-out in the government's 
Home Improvements Loan Act passed 
before the war. The guarantee in that 
case was 15%, and on a total of 
$50,000,000 lent, the losses amounted 
to less than 1%. 

To secure the guarantee on the new 
farm loans, banks may not advance more 
than 75% of the purchase price of 
livestock or of the cost of electrical or 
other installations such as drainage or 
fencing, nor more than 90% of the 
cost of repairs or construction of build- 
ings or two-thirds of the purchase price 
of farm implements. 
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Tested—The : 


Socialist Province 


Saskatchewan's v-ntures 
in government ownership eyed 
by whole Dominion. Drive to 
sell bonds fails to reach coal 


OTTAWA-—The activities os 
cialist Cooperative Commonyw | 
eration administration in Sask.) tcheway 
i.ave captured the interest of the peo; 
of Canada. 

e Acquiring Industries—Already the Sy. 
katchewan government has ac 
is in process of acquiring, rs 
of widely varying industries, and it hj 
announced the intention of extendins 
its interests still further. In eight months 
it has: 


(1) Purchased and started operating q 
printing plant at Regina. 

(2) Bought control of the common stock 
of an electric utility at Estevan. 

(3) Obtained authority to p se a 
second, undisclosed, electric utilit 

(4) Purchased and started operating 4 
brick plant at Estevan (near pro Wg 
nite fields, the best power source apart from 
water in the neighborhood). 

(5) Acquired and begun operation of a 
fur agency in Regina. 

(6) Projected a $125,000 woolen 
at Moose Jaw. 

(7) Projected a pulp mill to tap 
sources in the north of the provin 

(8) Announced that organizat 
government insurance agency \ begin 
Mar. 15, and that it will be operating 
July 1, 1945. 

(9) Projected a fish-filleting plant t 
erected at Lac La Ronge, in the far nort 
the province, on the fringe of civilization. 

(10) Invested in a horse-meat processing 


Early Election Precluded 


OTTAWA-The mystery  sur- 
rounding the date of Canada’s 
forthcoming general election was 
partly dissolved last week. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King an- 
nounced that the election will not 
occur before June. 

Parliament, twice prorogued, 
will meet for a short session begin- 
ning Mar. 19 to pass bills provid 
ing for war and civilian financing 
and to debate Canada’s forcign 
policy preparatory to the San Fran 
cisco conference of the United 
Nations. 

Prime Minister King is clearly 
trying to avoid a general election 
fought on the conscription issue 
and hoping to poll a victory on the 
heels of final victory in Europe, 
should that materialize this spring. 
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Federal Politics—The provincial 
ament adds up to small potatoes 
‘yorld in which billions of dollars 
hyndied about, but to Canada the 


© to Mee nce lics in the fact that the 
al f. is in the federal political field 
in election is on the agenda for 
pring. ‘The success or failure of 
he > tchewan plans will influence vot- 
Fel jcross the Dominion. 
“0 Bi. province does not at first glance 
—— yr to be an ideal site for an experi- 
‘ in socialized industry. Like North 
© Si Hits southern neighbor, it is 
wi ly iv dependent on wheat for its in- 
“) H. But the war has broadened the 
we ‘outlook and encouraged infant 
3 Bibsties. 
onths sities of the socialization trend con- 
that the government’s entry into 
‘ng 4M business fields will kill other 


ye enterprises faced with compe- 
from tax-free and openly or 
tly subsidized enterprises. 
md Drive Lags—To eke out its cur- 
cash resources to finance purchases 
ysinesses, the province launched a 
0,000 bond drive Jan. 15, offer- 
¢ interest, and engaging between 
and 500 canvassers. The campaign 
oend Feb. 1, but the goal was only 
reached, and by Feb. 28 only 
),00 had been subscribed. 
remains to be seen whether the 
ince can implement its program and 
ence the political drift in Canada 
leftward direction. 


TED MINK HAS DEBUT 


ut week in New York a new fur 
(name made its debut. 
lebrating an alliance between the 
bec Fur Breeders Cooperative Assn. 
sored by the Quebec Dept. of 
ulture) and Ritter Bros., Inc., of 
York, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt was 
ted with the first coat fabricated 
“Crested Mink’”—mink pelts bear- 
he coat of arms of the Province of 
bec. 
itter Bros. has received exclusive 
‘to the marketing of mink pro- 
d by the Quebec fur co-op and 
d by the provincial authorities. 
concern has launched a national 
tising campaign, and is arranging 
he sale of crested mink coats in 
cities from coast to coast. 
cording to plans, reopening of the 
' Bros. branch in Paris will carry 
ew graded mink to France as an- 
F exclusive territory 
¢ Quebec Fur Breeders Coopera- 
Assn. has a membership of 2,300 
ters. Crested mink pelts will be 
red and a record lest of each 
bearing the crest. 
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POINT YOUR FINGER AND 


Give Orders . . . Get Action 
Gather Information ... 

With FLEXIFONE 

NO WAITING for operator 
NO DIALS or buzzers 

SAVE time, money, 

steps, and nerves... 


electronic devices engineered and manufac- 
tured by Operadio. 23 years of specializa- 
tion in electronics have developed one high 
standard of excellence which is met by all 
Operadio-built products for war plants and 
the Armed Forces. Send coupon below for 
free literature on Operadio Flexifone, Plant- 
Broadcasting, Amplifiers, Loudspeakers, Con- 
tract Manufacturing, or Engineering Services. 


oPERADIo 


Symbol of Electronic P Excellence Since 1922 


FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO AFG. CO. 

DEPT. B-25, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
0 Please send free literature os checked: 

OC Flexifone © Plant-Broadcasting () Contract Mfg. 
0 Meke coppointment to discuss our needs. 
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Another Application of Operadio’s Electronic Experience 


FLEXIFONE inter-office communication is 
but one of the outstanding acoustic and 
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THE MARKETS ance section: sce, 


Initially at least, the new margin regu- 
lations covering Big Board transactions 
in shares in the $20-or-under price 
group (page 68) are proving a great 
success. 

New York Stock Exchange proceed- 
ings, for example, are now disclosing a 
complete absence of the large-scale, and 
rather wild, speculation in the lower- 
priced issues that had been causing 
authorities some worry. Also, the new 
tules thus far haven’t made any real 
difference in over-all trading on the Big 
Board. 
© Price Trend Unaffected—More impor- 
tantly, the higher margins instituted this 
week haven’t affected the stock market's 
earlier trend toward higher price levels. 
Instead, stocks generally have continued 
to forge ahead, and many issues have 
climbed without trouble to their highest 
price peaks in some eight years. 

Dow-Jones and Standard & Poor’s rail 
and industrial stock price averages, in 
fact, were actually able to record suc- 
cessive new 1937-45 highs in both Tues- 
day and early-Wednesday trading as a 
result of a new buying wave. This was 
mainly concentrated in the better-grade 
issues and, according to the Street, was 
due to such diverse factors as inflation 
fears, good earnings reports and dividend 
news, and brighter business prospects. 

@ Steel Stocks Join Upswing—Espccially 
eng og in the current upswing have 

en the long-quiescent steel stocks. Due 
to increased optimism over that indus- 
try’s outlook, daily gains of $1 to above 
$2 have been quite common in the group 
lately. Of 189 new 1945 highs registered 
by individual issues on Tuesday, 22 ac- 
tually represented ‘steel stocks. 

An important factor in whetting the 


appetite for stocks of late, a 
many brokers, has been the 
which the inflation kettle ha 
boiling (page 10)—by official \ 
the subject; by the testimo 
Randolph Burgess, _ preside: 
American Bankers Assn., agai 
the currency reserve ratio ‘to 
25%; by the recent proposal j 
to raise the price of gold. 
Likewise helping has been 
diminution of late in the fi 
alent fears that an end to thx 
phase of hostilities would i: 
usher in an uncertain period 
reconversion to normal activity 
@ The Week’s Exception—An 
to the general uptrend noti 
week has been provided by th« 
Corp. prefetred and common 
sues. They weakened sharply « 
port by an official of the Inters: 
merce Commission that Alan | 
and Robert R. Young, thro 
ghany, had obtained control of | 
apeake & Ohio, Pere Marquctt 
New York, Chicago & St. Loui 


in violation of the ICC act and th 
should therefore be broke 


alliance 


Security Price Averages 
This Week M 


Week Ago A 
Stocks 
Industrial ...140.2 138.5 133 
Railroad ss 51.5 49.4 
Utility .. 62.7 62.2 60 
Bonds 
Industrial ...122.3 122.3 121.4 
Railroad . 115.1, 114.7 114 
Utility ..... 116.6° 116.4 116.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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- H. Jones, retiring Secretary of 
nerce, writes: 


ve noted with much interest the 
attitude of Business Week with 
to the appointment by the President 
” Wallace to the post of Secretary 
pmmerce. 
woreciate the reference to my work. It 
“na long and tedious job—13 years— 
aly calling for decisions that affect 
Jy those immediately concerned, but 
say others, and sometimes the entire 
» The added authority and responsi- 
«hich have been delegated to the RFC 
» from year to year, and the almost 
«< funds made available to us have 
ery sobering. 
m glad to say that the operation of the 
stion has been on a nonpartisan basis 
contemplated in the law creating it. 
has been a privilege to have had the 
tunity to serve my country since Janu- 
32, first in the depression and later in 
. Undoubtedly errors have been 
but I am satished they have been 
dy few when compared to the wide 
of operations. 


ing a Definition 


» recent review (BW —Feb.10’45, 
f one firm’s efforts to heip end 
fusion in the public mind re- 
ig plastics and their applications 
a chemical engineer to remark 
pethaps confusion always will 
util some one devises a foolproof 
ton of the word. 
point is a good one. The original 
mary definition, that a plastic is 
hing that is capable of being 
d or modeled, at least under cer- 
mditions, is too broad for every- 


her that definition, for instance, 
ry clay could qualify as a plastic. 
ing of clay, however, is a part ef 
ftof sculpture. Molding and firing 
y on an industrial basis lies in the 
f ceramics. 
ose who would define plastics as 
ical compounds that have been 
d by man ignore several natural 
sitions that have found a place 
ustry. And one may well ask if 
tic rubber and the man-made tex- 
weads have not already outgrown 
neral field of plastics, even though 
jualify under both the broad and 
fmited definitions of the word. 
tr reading Earl J. Hadley’s “The 
Powder,” recently published by 
Putnam’s Sons, I am about con- 
i that portland cement also is en- 
to be called a plastic. 
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Hadley’s book was written primarily 
to tell the story of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., and its predecessors, but 
he has traced the history of cement back 
through the centuries. He found that 
concrete has been called plastic stone. 
He reveals that portland cement, as dis- 
tinguished from the natural cements 
used previously, was patentable because 
it was possible for the processor to 
know the proportion and composition 
of the ingredients at all stages of manu- 
facture and use, so that one may truly 
say that it was created. 

Water has been called the most im- 
portant ingredient in a concrete mix- 
ture. Some plastics may require rarer 
chemicals to get the combination to 
“set,” but it is water, as a chemical, 
as well as a fluid, that makes concrete 
work possible. 

Advantages of portland cement, over 
natural cement, were recognized from 
the start. But concrete would not be 
used in so many forms today had it 
not been for men, and groups of men, 
who devoted many years to improving 
the basic powder, to discovering better 
methods of processing it, and to seeking 
new applications, and thus new markets, 
for it. ‘ 

Here again cement shows one of the 
characteristics of the plastics family. For 
countless materials have been produced 
through chemical reactions, but only 
those that carry research beyond the 
laboratory—into the fields of improve- 
ment of composition, of processing, and 
of marketing—may feel certain that they 
will be able to serve the public for long. 


ca x * 


This is more important than a defi- 
nition. I suspect that, no matter what 
the dictionary may say, cement will con- 
tinue to be regarded by most of us as a 
building material. And I presume there 
always will be some who will think of 
plastics as makeshift substitutes for 
other materials, despite all efforts of the 
industry to present them as new ma- 
terials with distinct properties, uses, and 
applications of their own. 

Let the purists insist that clay, or 
glass, is a plastic. I feel sure that so long 
as the public makes its wants known, 
laboratory workers, engineers, financiers, 
and distributors will find ways to de- 
liver what is needed to meet these de- 
mands. And, if American industry con- 
tinues along the path that has led to 
success in the past, it always will be 
working on new improvements and new 
materials in advance of the public de- 
mand, WO. 
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SMALLER 
COMPRESSORS 


can give 


you 


GREATER BRRICIENCY 


MANY INDUSTRIAL PLANTS have 
increased the efficiency of their 
compressed air supply by em- 
ploying a number of smaller 
compressors installed at various 
points in place of one /arge cen- 
tral unit. 


Four excellent reasons for this 
practice are: 


Individual compressors can be shut 
down when not required without in- 
terrupting air supply or production 
at other points. A distinct economy. 


Each smaller compressor can be se- 
tected for the specific duty it is to 
perform and can deliver the correct 
air volume and pressure needed. 


Shorter air lines decrease pipe fric- 
tion and possibilities for leakage loss- 
es in the pipe and air line systems. 


Quincy Compressors’ dependability 
and greater over-all efficiency offer 
maximum air power at minimum cost. 
Manufactured in a complete range 
of sizes from | to 80 cu. ff. displace- 
ment. Air and water cooled models. 


In dealing with any compressed air 
supply problem, Quincy's quarter- 
century of experience in manufactur- 
ing air compressors exclusively is al- 
ways available. Call a Quincy Special- 
ist while plans are in the early stages. 


* 
Yuiney 
LOIMPRESSORS 


Quincy Compressor Co. 


Dept. W-19, Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO @ ST, LOUIS 


THE TREND 


THE FUTURE OF THE WAGE-PRICE SQUEEZE 


Now that the National War Labor Board has reaf- 
firmed the Little Steel formula, the critical wage-price 
question is: What will happen in the two or three years 
of transition starting with V-E Day? Business Week put 

finger on the wartime wage-price squeeze on profit 
margins per unit of sales even before the first furor 
over reconversion pricing (BW—Sep.18’43,p112). Now, 
transition period trends can be seen still more clearly. 


¢ Excluding the effect of employment shifts from low- 
pay nonwar lines to high-pay war plants, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics finds that from January, 1941, to October, 
1944, average hourly wages paid to factory workers in- 
creased by 44%. But, according to BLS, the output per 
man-hour in peacetime-type industries has fallen off a 
bit. As against the indicated 45% rise in these industries’ 
labor costs per unit of output, industrial wholesale prices, 
held down by OPA, have risen only 17% on BLS’ index. 

Manufacturers’ profits before taxes have, indeed, soared 
from 4.9 billion dollars in 1940 to 14.5 billions in 1943. 
But this resulted from the huge expansion in sales; high 
volume spreads fixed costs and multiplies even reduced 
profit margins. Profits before taxes would have been two 
billions higher still if profits-to-sales margins had enjoyed 
the normal relationships of the preceding 20 years (BW. 
—Apr.29'44,p120). And, when in 1944 sales gained 
another 5% without any apparent further rise in profits, 
it was obvious that the squeeze was tightening. 

As for transition period price-cost relations, they 
will obviously be determined in part by future NWLB 
and OPA policies. But, in part, the price-cost trends wil! 
shape the policies. And over the years economic forces 
have normally worked to keep prices and labor costs in 
balance, to maintain profit margins on sales. 


@ As to the outlook for productivity, the gains in efh- 
ciency made on munitions products by industries con- 
verted to war will be of little immediate consequence for 
peacetime production. These lines have suffered from the 
same loss of the best manpower to the armed forces, and 
the same wearing out of equipment, that have reduced 
output per man-hour in peacetime-type manufacturing. 
These difficulties cannot be quickly overcome. Hence 
the conclusion is drawn, by BLS, for example, that 
immediate postwar productivity will be little changed 
from the prewar level (BW—Dec.9'44,p120). 

Wage levels are more difficult to foretell. The 44% 
wartime wage rise up to October, 1944, splits into 20°% for 
boosts in basic hourly or piece rates; 17% for promotions, 
merit raises, increased shift premiums, new incentive-plan 
earnings, and similar factors; and 7% for overtime pre- 
miums. NWLB regards the 37% gain as the yardstick 
for factory hourly wages. 
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The only safe assumption is that boosts y 


union contracts or federal wage-hour laws aic her 
stay. But this covers much more than the asic 2% 
wage jump, as Business Week has pointed ot (RW 
Sep.23'44,p120). For only some plants or industries gry 
across-the-board raises, while others keep pace in a cog 


petitive labor market by giving merit, incentive, , 
similar increases. And many of the former group's » 
hikes under union contract have exceeded the | ittle Sted 
formula through such NWLB exemptions as permisgi 
to lift’ substandard (of living) rates, or to iron out wa 
“inequities.”” NWLB’s boost last week in “substandard 
minimums, from 50¢ to 55¢ an hour, will rigidify mo 
of the wartime advance in the wage structure 

It is clear that not many merit, incentive, or simi 
wage concessions can be withdrawn after the war j 
Little Steel is not revised. And if all basic boosts in y 
structures are credited against a merely moderate, pos 
V-E Day revision, indirect wage concessions cari be with 
drawn only at the price of upping basic rates. ‘Thus, on} 
a major revision—with labor able to press it home—woulf 
greatly change existing wage levels. Assuming that wagq 
continue rising to V-E Day, but overtime ceases therg 
after, transition period wages may be expected to remai 
at least some 35°, above the January, 1941, level. 


e The 17% rise in the BLS index of standard, quote 
industrial prices is puny in contrast. Of course, just asi 
wages and in the cost of living, there have been a f 
“hidden” increases here (BW elt 19°42, pi3 3)—the with 
drawal of concessions in steel, upgrading in textiles a 
furniture. But even including these, present industri 
prices will have trailed in the race with labor costs. 
only profits safeguard is the OPA policy to maintain 4 
least 1936-1939 pretax profits, on individual products 4 
well as for whole companies. Manufacturers average 
2.7 billions in 1936-1939, on a national income of & 
billions. Wartime profits trends tentatively indica 
that, despite the present wage-price squeeze, manufag 
turers could still reap about 8 billions of pretax profit 
ona 120-billion income. 


@ In short, the trend is towards a postwar carryover 0 
some wage-price squeeze—sharpening the pressure to lif 
prices, depress wages, boost productivity. But the tre 

also plays into the hands of those who would like to ptt 
serve the squeeze for a low-profit, high-volume peaceti 

economy. Though the squeeze will inevitably for 
prices up or wages down in some cases, such a low-prol 
national policy would focus the pressure on boost 
eficiency—through use of new labor-saving equipme 
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